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What is Koppers ? vis... and more! 


The roof of tomorrow... yesterday 


Some of the biggest buildings in the world have been 
put up during the war . . . buildings with every modern 
improvement . . . and the roofs of many of them have 
been built of the self-same roofing materials which 
successfully protected your great-grandfathers’ factories. 

The war has brought many revolutionary new ideas in 
building methods and materials, but, through it all, no 
one has been able to find any built-up roofing that could 
improve upon the coal tar pitch and felt which have 
been standard roofing materials for a century. 

The roof of tomorrow was here yesterday. 

Coal tar roofing possesses two very rare properties: 

(1) the ability to withstand intermittent or continuous 


BUY WAR BONDS...AND KEEP THEM! 


contact with water without deteriorating. (Prolonged 
contact with water is almost impossible to avoid on a 
flat roof; coal tar pitch is insoluble in water.) 

(2) a ‘‘cold flow’’ which heals small surface breaks 
automatically. (Weathering, expansion and settlement 
in buildings are almost impossible to avoid, too, and 
they cause cracks in roofing surfaces.) 


But Koppers is more than a producer of fine roofing 
materials . . . it designs and builds coke oven plants, 
recovery and purification systems; it produces coal tar 
chemicals; it is a leader in the field of preservatively 
treating wood; a piston ring manufacturer, a producer of 
gas and coke and many other materials.—Koppers 
Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 
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The tire with the shockproof vest 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HESE giant logs shown here may 
ta you an idea on how to get 
more for your tire money. 

Tires that roll only on highways 
aren’t subject to the frequent shocks 
that cause bruises. But those that 
operate off the roads on construction 
jobs or in the logging country get 
severe impacts and shocks from ruts, 
stones, stumps, and roots. Many tires 
fail prematurely. 

To offer protection against such 
failures, B. F. Goodrich engineers de- 
veloped a special tire construction— 
the shock-shield—that gives far greater 


bruise-resistance and extra protection 
against ply separation and blow-outs. 

The shock-shield is a set of four 
breakers—layers of rubber-coated ray- 
on cords—between the tread and the 
plies. These breakers are in pairs, with 
the cords in each pair running parallel 
to each other — but with each pair 
running in opposite directions to give 
balanced strength. The breakers are 
cushioned with thick layers of special 
shock-resistant rubber. 

Under impact, the cords in the 
breakers stretch together, mot across 
each other, and return to their original 


position. The blow is distributed and 
absorbed by the rubber cushions; the 
shock passed on to the cord body is 
greatly reduced. 

This development is typical of those 
going on constantly at B. F. Goodrich. 
Developments which improve the serv- 
ice of tires for trucks, buses, passenger 
cars, airplanes, farm tractors, farm 
implements, and industrial equipment. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 














Complete, simplified 
system of payroll and 
cost accounting 
now available to business 








Effecting new economies in the three phases of labor accounting. 


(1) Payroll preparation. 


(2) Producing all the necessary payroll records . . . employee's 
check or envelope, earnings statement, earnings record, 


and the payroll journal. 


(3) Distribution of labor costs. 


Any business, large or small, whatever its nature, 
will profit from National’s simplified, yet complete 
system of payroll and cost accounting. 

It will enable you to get your payroll out faster. 
It will provide complete and accurate information 
on the distribution of material and labor costs. It 
will save you money. It will free needed clerical 
help for other important jobs. You'll find it com- 
pletely flexible, quickly adaptable. 

National’s staff of accounting specialists devel- 
oped this new system after months of study of 
existing methods—their strengths and weaknesses. 
Many firms have already adopted it. 

Here, for example, is what the National Indus- 
trial Payroll and Cost Accounting System is doing 
for one manufacturer:* 


* Name on request 





1 Eliminates the rating of 30,000 job tickets 
each week. 


2 Eliminates the extension (Hours X Rate) of 
the 30,000 job tickets each week. 


3 Eliminates checking the Rating and Extension 
of the 30,000 job tickets each week. 


This is only a part of what the National Industrial 
System has accomplished for this firm. 

The application of this procedure to your Com- 
pany’srequirements may result in attractive savings. 

Full information on this system is available to 
your firm without obligation. Simply call your local 
National representative or write the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Wialional 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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Tue accuracy with which our Super- 
fortresses drop their deadly bomb loads on 
enemy objectives is matched by the preci- 
sion of American Industry in producing 
the planes, the bombs and the thousands 
of other implements of war. 

One imperative demand of all America’s 
war plants, to maintain precision in mass 
production, is effective lubrication. 

Texaco offers industry, everywhere, the 
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The Texas Company 






... served by B-29’s 





advantages of buying quality lubricants — 
under one Sales Agreement for all plants 
throughout the United States. 

1. Greater convenience and prompt de- 
livery (through Texaco’s more than 2300 
wholesale supply points). 2. Uniform 
quality and specifications of industrial 
fuels and lubricants. 3. Skilled Lubrication 
Engineering Service to aid in increasing 
production. 





—in all i 
48 States 











The March OF The News 
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Food. Ration-point values and food sup- 
ply prospects for July were announced by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

Meats. A “slight but definite” improve- 
ment in all meats except pork was fore- 
cast for the month. Point values were un- 
changed except for increases of one or two 
points on seven fat pork cuts. 

Butter and oleomargarine. Prospective 
butter supplies were somewhat increased, 
but not sufficiently so to warrant lowering 
the present point value, 24 points to the 
pound. A growing shortage of fats and 
oils was reflected in an increase in oleo- 
margarine points from 12 to 14 points 
a pound. 

Cheese was reduced two and four points, 
despite a somewhat smaller supply, to 
make cheese move more quickly and so 
avoid hot-weather spoilage of soft varieties. 

Canned fish. Rationed types of canned 
fish were increased two to six points a 
pound, because of decreased supplies for 
civilians. 

Canned goods. Point values for canned 
fruits, vegetables and juices were left un- 
changed at the June levels. Supplies were 
said to be sufficient, at present rates of 
movement, to last until the new pack 
reaches the market. 


Casualties. Combined Army-Navy casu- 
alties since Pearl Harbor for the first time 
“exceeded 1,000,000. The total was 1,030,- 
679, and included 236,735 killed, 625,288 
wounded, 50,240 missing, and 118,416 
prisoners, including prisoners who have 
been liberated. The total of Army casual- 
ties of all kinds was 908,025, and for the 
Navy, 122,654. 


Servicewomen. The Army and Navy 
announced a new joint policy covering 
discharges and furloughs for servicewomen 
whose husbands return from service abroad. 

Discharges are provided for women 
whose husbands are disabled veterans. 
Wives of men discharged for other than 
medical reasons may apply for discharge 
and their application will be considered. 

A woman in the service, and stationed 
in the United States, whose husband, also 
in the armed services, returns from abroad 
for rest, recuperation, reassignment or tem- 
porary duty, will be granted a concurrent 
leave or furlough of up to 45 days. 


Retirement of Army officers. The 
Army announced that all officers, includ- 
ing generals, who have reached the statu- 
tory retirement age are to be relieved of 
active duty by the end of the current year. 

Statutory retirement ages are: 

Sixty years for officers other than chap- 
lains, medical department officers, pro- 
fessors at West Point and generals. 
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Sixty-two years for brigadier generals of 
the line. 

Sixty-four years for chaplains, medical 
department officers, West Point professors 
and generals of the line above a brigadier. 


Army dependency allowances. The 
War Department said its Office of De- 
pendency Benefits had disbursed nearly 
$10,000,000,000 in family-allowance pay- 
ments and pay-allotment checks. The Of- 
fice has some 8,000,000 active accounts, 
and monthly disbursements are running 
nearly $500,000,000. 


Farm-truck shortage. About 10,000 
light trucks and 20,000 medium trucks are 
being released by the Army to meet urgent 
farm transportation needs, War Secretary 
Henry L. Stimson announced. The Surplus 
Property Board, meanwhile, asked the 
Commerce Department to sell 172 surplus 
trucks to farmers and farm co-operatives 
for movement of wheat in Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington. 


Overcoats and suits. WPB predicted 
an increased supply of overcoats in retail 
stores by November and of men’s suits by 
January, as a result of reduced military re- 
quirements for the remainder of this year. 


Used automobiles. Used 1942 automo- 
biles were removed from rationing. Next 
to new 1942 cars, which continue under 
rationing, these used cars previously have 


_ been the best cars available, OPA said, and 


so restrictions were placed upon their sale. 
But they have been driven by public offi- 
cials, war workers and other essential 
users who must drive long distances; con- 
sequently they, in most cases, now have 
more mileage than many older models and 
reasons for rationing them thus have dis- 
appeared. 


New automobiles, The Office of De- 
fense Transportation said that it will be 
at least three years before millions of 
U.S. motorists will be able to buy new au- 
tomobiles. The agency said it consequent- 
ly was important that motorists conserve 
their present vehicles to the utmost. 


Travel. The Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation forbade the railroads to sell or re- 
serve passenger space for longer than five 
days in advance. Previously, reservations 
had been taken up to 30 days ahead. The 
action was intended to prevent long-range 
reservations for vacation and other pleas- 
ure trips, provide more space for essential 
travel which becomes necessary on short 
notice, and otherwise assure maximum 
useful occupancy of the limited space avail- 
able to civilians. 
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THINK IN TERMS OF 
: MAGNESIUM 


consider this extruded shape, for example 


e@ This hollow extruded mag- 
nesium shape was designed by 
American Magnesium to give 
the textile mills a better cloth 
roll. It has a degree of perma- 
nence never before attained. Light 


in weight, these rolls make handling 





easier, simplifying a, labor problem. 
Strong and stiff, they’re able to stand up 
under heavy loadings. There’s no distortion, 
no cracking, no splintering. 

Doesn't this shape suggest some interest- 
ing possibilities to you? 

The extrusion process helps you employ 
metal to best advantage. Magnesium lets you 
save weight most efficiently. We'll gladly work 
with you in adapting bot.: advantages to your 
products. Aluminum Company of America, 
Sales Agent for American Magnesium products, 
1712 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Only 180 days to Christmas dinner 


The turkey you'll carve next Christmas 
day is a scraggly, awkward 4-ounce 
poult about now. In the next 180 days 
he'll grow to a plump, 18-pound beauty 
— if all goes well. 

It’s partly our business to see that 
all does go well. There are plenty of 
risks in turkey raising. Many a young 
turk doesn’t live to reach market. And 
turkey troubles are often nutritional. 

So National Dairy research de- 
veloped a special protective feed for 


turkeys. It’s a scientifically blended 
emulsion of buttermilk, cheese whey, 
and vitamins — which helps put an end 
to most nutritional worries on up-to- 
date turkey farms. 


This highly nutritious feed grew out 
of constant effort to make milk by- 
products more useful. It was perfected 
in National Dairy Laboratories and 
proved on a National Dairy experi- 
mental farm. Many million pounds are 
Similar 
feeds for hogs, calves and chickens em- 
ploy other millions of pounds of milk 
by-products, once wasted, but now con- 


fed on turkey farms today. 


tributing tons of food to America’s 
supplies. 

National Dairy research is broad. 
It touches every field of dairy prod- 
ucts — and discovers new ones — work- 
ing always to win from milk, nature’s 
most nearly perfect food, the greatest 


possible benefit for you and your 
family. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 








NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Looking ahead through the second half of this year..... 

End of war in this period is a possibility, not yet a probability. 

Peace feelers from Japan to date are: (1) unofficial, (2) unsatisfactory be- 
cause Japan would want to keep an Army and Navy, a war industry. 

Showdown move, invasion to force surrender, is unlikely before 1946. 

Blockade by sea, attack by air will step up in the meantime; will have the 
Japanese hungry, groggy and rather near demoralization by the year end. 











U.S. will move to get more bases for: (1) airfields, (2) invasion staging. 

Chinese forces will open a supply port in China from the land side. A big 
U.S. amphibious operation for that purpose may not be required. 

Russia could enter the war by the year end, but it can't be said she will. 

British Empire forces, with U.S. naval and air aid, will be reopening the 
sources of crude rubber, tin, oil that lie in the Southwest Pacific. 

And: There will be a strong effort to produce an agreement between the 
Chiang Kai-shek forces and the Communist forces in China, an effort to produce 
a regime that will diminish the prospect of civil war, that will enable U.S. to 
arm more Chinese forces and to get help from all parts of China. 

A large U.S. land army operating in China seems improbable. 














Draft will go on taking 75,000 to 90,000 men a month. 

17-year-olds becoming 18 will supply the bulk of draftees; men under age 30 
will make up most of the remainder. Few over age 30 will be drafted. 

Men under age 40 apparently will not get automatic release from the Army. 

A release age of 38 and over was considered, but has been decided against. 
Draftees stand at least a 50-50 chance of not seeing action in this war. 
18-year-olds must be given at least 6 months’ training in U.S. before being 

sent overseas. It would be several months after that before action. 











Army's point score for discharge soon is to be lowered, probably to 80 in 
place of present 85. A decrease as low as 75 is possible, but not probable. 
Navy and Marines may be forced to devise a policy of rotation; may need to 
do something to overcome the effect of Army demobilization. 
Demobilization in the Army is complicating redeployment to the Pacific. 
General Krueger's 6th Army, General Stilwell's 10th Army are likely to be 
the backbone of big Pacific operations. They have beaten the Japanese on 
many battlefields and know Japanese ways much better than European armies could. 











As we've indicated: This assumes that Japan goes on fighting into si 

That's the probability so far as present signs go. 

Always keep in the back of the mind, however, the possibility that Japan may 
suddenly crack. Her position is completely hopeless, her punishment is to be- 
come almost unbearable from sea blockade and air attack in months just ahead. 

The military assumes that they will take it and go on. Maybe they will and 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


maybe they won't. Nobody can know for sure. Cracks aren't apparent yet. 


If Japan does go on fighting into 1946, as she may, and probably will.eecee 

War industry cutbacks will be rather sharp in the next 3 months. 

Unemployment, however, will increase only modestly. It may be no more than 
1,500,000 by the year end, which is lower than a job-changing normal. 

Civilian industry will make big strides toward full reconversion. 











New cars will begin to appear by October, but will be rationed at first. 

Home construction will get under way by September or October. 

Radios, other household equipment, should be available by Christmas if a per- 
son is lucky enough to be one of the favored buyers. Rationing isn't planned. 

Next year, 1946, will be a big year in civilian durable goods. Even so, only 
the surface of consumer demand will be scratched. There are several years of 
good business ahead, several years of rather high output, rather high income. 








Gasoline rations probably will not be increased again this year. 

Fuel oil will be tight next winter,if war goes on. 

Meat supplies will grow gradually from now on. After a time, people with 
points can find meat to buy, then later in the year points may be reduced a bit. 

Butter is becoming more plentiful. Sugar will stay very tight. 

Men's woolen clothes aren't to be as scarce as had seemed probable. That is 
due to the fact that military orders are being cut back substantially. 

Shoes, too, are going to be more plentiful by next winter. Some officials 
even predict that shoe rationing can end by early 1946. Peak of military demand 
is to pass in the next few months, and then level off. 











Train travel for civilians is to grow steadily worse. 

Rationing of travel will be avoided if at all possible. 

Travel by car will increase gradually but steadily from here on out. 

Air and ship travel to Europe is to become easier for civilians. 

Wives, families, maybe sweethearts of men in U.S. occupation forces may get 
permission to visit Europe -before or soon after the end of this year. 








At home, business will be good, trade active. 

Profits will continue to be favorable. 

Taxes will stay high; will not be adjusted downward until 1946 at earliest. 

That's assuming continued war. If war should end in 1945, there would be a 
rather severe jolt all along the line. Civilian industry in that case would come 
back more quickly, but it would come back from a lower level. 


As for the situation in the world...e.. 

Russia shows more willingness to make concessions, to co-operate. 

Europe's reconstruction depends upon restoring coal output first of all. 
Progress in that direction is slow. Europe's industry is rather prostrate. 

Food, too, is a vital factor in getting Europe to work again. 

Underlying trend in Europe, and in England, is toward the left. Prospect 
of stability on the continent of Europe during next few years is not bright. 

Trend in U.S. and Canada, at least temporarily, is to the right. 

7 It is in this Hemisphere that the prosperity of postwar years probably will 
center, although Britain will have some good times of her own. Britain's problem 
is to revive her exports as rapidly and in as big volume as possible. 

War_end, when it comes, will precipitate many new problems here and abroad. 
It's a question whether Japan can take 550,000 tons of bombs in next six 
months and still stay in ring. She gets 1,900,000 tons next year if she sticks. 











See also pages 15, 21, 52. 
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ROLLING ON 


borrowed 


B* ALL NORMAL STANDARDS, thou- 
sands of trucks now carrying 
war loads would logically have 
been consigned to the junkpile 
long ago. 

For a nation dependent on motor 
transport, this would have been a 
major calamity. But thanks to the 
untiring effort of the men and 
women of the trucking industry, it 
wasn’t allowed to happen. 

The trucking industry is to be 
congratulated for the way it has 
kept over-age and overworked 
trucks serving America, in spite of 








limitations on manpower, equip- 
ment and gasoline quality. 


Just as the war has dramatically 
spotlighted the importance of trans- 
portation, so too has it brought 
home the importance of the part 
gasoline plays in our national econ- 
omy. We of Ethyl are glad to have 
been able to contribute to the im- 
provement of engines and fuels in 
the past . . . and look forward to 
continuing both this research work 
and our cooperative efforts with 
truck operators and manufacturers 
in the future. 
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UEL conservation 

is a new effort for 
many Americans—but it has been, and now 
is, Iron Fireman’s regular job. {ron Fireman 
automatic stokers have been saving coal, and 
users have been reaping the gains of coal 
savings for more than 21 years. 

Right now, in thousands of heating and 
power plants throughout the United States 
and Canada, Iron Fireman owners are saving 
coal, saving labor and saving money with 
Iron Fireman automatic stokers. Iron 
Fireman’s automatic firing and controlled 
combustion gets more heat, more power 
from coal than in previous practice. 


Ask for Boiler Room Survey 
If your boilers are not now fired auto- 
matically by Iron Fireman stokers, why not 
investigate? Without cost or obligation you 
can get a survey showing how much coal, 
manpower and money Iron Fireman stokers 
will save for you. Our nationwide organiza- 
tion of qualified factory representatives and 
dealers is at your service. Write: Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co.,.3761 W. 106th St., Cleve- 
land 11, Ohio, Pioneer and Leader in its field. 





_ Automatic Coal Stokers 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN expect federal agencies to en- 
courage you to retain your war contract 
inventories after the contracts are termi- 
nated. The Surplus Property Board states 
specifically in a ruling that contractors 
should be encouraged to retain inventories 
for their own use and_ subcontractors 
should be allowed to retain inventories in 
preference to uppei vier contractors, 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably deduct, for tax pur- 
poses, the amount of salary that your firm 
owes its officers but has not paid because 
of an insufficiency of cash. In one such 
case, the U.S. Tax Court holds that sala- 
ries so accrued are deductible, particularly 
since the credit position of the company 
was good, although cash was lacking. 


* *& * 


YOU CAN now purchase copper raw 
materials up to a 30-day inventory supply 
without War Production Board authoriza- 
tion. WPB has relaxed copper inventory 
controls, 


* % 


YOU CANNOT charge the entire ceil- 
ing price allowed for processing custom- 
packed frozen berries unless you perform 
all the services provided for in the ceiling 
price fixed by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. OPA rules that the ceiling price 
must cover all processing services, and 
must be allocated among processors when 
more than one processor is needed to pro- 
duce the finished frozen product. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell household furni- 
ture and bedding at wholesale after Aug. 
28 unless you file a “markup chart” with 
OPA. OPA requires every wholesaler in 
business in March, 1942. to file such a 
chart. Wholesalers not in business at that 
time must apply for “category markups.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to produce as many 
cotton work socks in the current quarter 
of this year as you produced in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1943. WPB orders 
that each person who produced any cotton 
work socks in the third quarter of 1943 
must make at least as many dozen pairs in 
the same 1945 period. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN give half-day or full-day 
weekly summer holidays to your office 
help or retail store employes without re- 
ducing their wages or salaries. War Labor 
Board adopts a rule allowing such _holi- 
days with pay for the period between 
June 1 and September 1. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to one federal 
circuit court decision, discharge strikers 
without violating the Wagner Act if the 
strike was called for a wage increase con- 
trary to the Stabilization Act. The court 
overruled the NLRB and held that these 
strikers need not be re-employed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now resume gold mining 
operations, which have been curtailed dur- 
ing the war, The limitation order forbid- 
ding gold mining is revoked by WPB, 
effective July 1, 1945. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT expect as much heavy 
oil for industrial and commercial heating 
purposes in the Midwest area. OPA has 
reduced rations for residual oil in_ this 
area to two thirds .of normal or _base- 
period requirements. 


* & 


YOU CAN charge higher prices for your 
1945 apple crop. OPA aliows an increase 
of 60 cents a bushel at any shipping point. 
The increase is partly seasonal, partly to 
compensate growers .for reduced yields 
during the period ended July 20. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the WLB to turn 
down union appeals for higher wages on 
less satisfactory shifts. The tenth regional 
board holds that, in allowing shift differ- 
entials in the basic steel case. WLB effect- 
ed a change in policy, and, therefore, al- 
lows differentials for mine, mill and smelter 
workers in California. 


* * * 


YOU CAN charge higher prices for red 
sour cherries harvested this year. OPA 
allows a growers price of 8 cents a pound 
in the Far West, 8% cents in the Mid- 
west, 13 cents in other areas. Last year’s 
price to growers was 734 cents, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut UNniTep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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OKAY, NURSE, says this wounded 
soldier’s smile. 

The big reason he’s doing so well is 
the wonderful care the men and women 
of the Army Medical Corps give Amer- 
ican wounded —the best cared for 
wounded in the world. 

But part of the reason is just being 
in America again. That’s a tonic in 
itself to these men who were wounded 
in Europe before Germany surren- 
dered and are now on their way from 
debarkation ports to General Hospi- 
tals near their homes. 

Pullman—by providing sleeping 
cars to supplement the Army’s special 
hospital trains — is privileged to con- 
tribute to the comfort in which they 
make the trip. 


PULLMA 


“How you doing, soldier ?” 


These cars—like the one in the picture 
above—are probably scattered over 
several states, serving various rail- 
roads, when an Army call for them 
comes. But the way Pullman works 
with the railroads—through its cen- 
trally controlled ‘“‘pool” of sleeping 
cars—enables them to be assembled 
quickly, even on short notice. 

It takes lots of cars. And shifting 
troops across America to the Pacific 
takes lots more. 


Photographed en route by permission of the War Department 


So, if you have to take a trip—and - 


should be unable to get the Pullman 
space you want exactly when you 
want it—please remember that many 
of the wounded coming home from 
Europe and many men going “‘on to 
Tokyo” are traveling Pullman, too. 


For more than 80 years, the greatest 


name in passenger transportation 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 












In every department—from presi- . 
dent’s office to factory shipping 
dock—anywhere paper work is 
needed, there is an opportunity to 
save time, lighten labor and save 
money. 

Multrlith Duplicating points the 
way with the introduction of a new 
idea—the Systemat. The Systemat is 


an inexpensive master sheet that 





MULTILITH DUPLICATOR MODEL 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2,035 


reproduces lines and text for stand- 


ardized forms along with variable 
information at one time—and in one 
single operation. 

The advantages of Systemat dupli- 
cating are so revolutionary that it 
opens up scores of ways to consoli- 
date several forms into one and 
effect many other short cuts. 

We can show you how top execu- 
tives are using Systemats for confi- 
dential reports — how purchasing 
and billing departments use it to 
eliminate numerous forms. Syste- 


mats are saving time and avoiding 


Multigraph 


TRADE-MARK REG 


Changing Conditions 
Demand 
Changed Methods 


errors in engineering departments, 
in shop operations, in receiving, 
stock room, and shipping depart- 
ments. 

Call in a Multigraph man to help 
you find ways to improve efficiency 
and cut costs in every department 
where repetitive paper work of any 
description is required. Phone our 
nearby office or write Methods De- 
partment, Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. Sales Agencies with service 
and supply departments in prin- 


cipal cities of the world. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Mulurith, Syetemat and Muitigraph sre Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigrapb Corporation 
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BOOM TO FOLLOW THE WAR? 
SIGNPOSTS FOR PROSPERITY 


Prospect of Many Years of Industrial Activity to Fill Nation’s Needs 


Necessity for continuance 
of control over prices if 
inflation is to be avoided 


A period of prosperity, not of depression, 


is to follow the present war. In this period, 


income payments will be lower than at 
present, but much higher than before the 
war: industry and trade will be active; un- 
employment will be present, but will be 
somewhat less than estimated earlier. 

There is rather general agreement on 
those points the Government’s 
principal appraisers. Those who had been 
pessimistic over the outlook now are re- 
vising their attitudes. Today’s differences 
are over the question of how long postwar 
prosperity will last, over whether that 
prosperity will be permitted to develop 
into a sudden boom and a later bust or 
whether it will be more prolonged. 

\ll predictions concerning the shorter- 
range outlook, however, are related to the 
question of when the Japanese war ends. 

If war ends within the next 90 to 120 
days, there will be a sharp and rather 
drastic setback. Income payments, now 
running, on an annual basis, at around 
$159,000,000,000 a year, would fall rather 
precipitately during 1946. At their bottom, 
they might be under $110,000,000,000 a 
year. Unemployment would rise rapidly 
and in 1946 would pass 5,000,000 as de- 
mobilization proceeded. 

If war runs until mid-1946, however, 
as it may, then the downward adjustment 
would be less precipitate. It may then av- 
erage about $142,600,000,000 for the year 
1946, dropping off to about $123,900,000,- 
000 in 1947. Unemployment would rise more 
slowly and would average around 3,500,000 
in 1946. It is under 1,000,000 now. 

If war runs into 1947, which is possi- 
ble but not now considered likely, there 
would be an even more gradual adjustment 
from war to a nonwar basis. 

Under all of these assumptions, it is 
avveed that in the postwar period, after 
adjustments from war have been made, 
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among 





probably by 1948, the level of income pay- 
ments to individuals will be around $120,- 
000,000,000 a year. That is a decline of 
about $40,000,000,000 from the wartime 
peak of income in 1945. Yet it represents 
a rise of almost $45,000,000,000 from the 


Individual savings backed up during the 
war period are colossal. If war runs to mid- 
1946, official estimates suggest that the 
amount of individual savings above pre- 
war will be about $140,000,000,000 by the 
end of 1946. Treasury statistics of in- 





U.S. FARM FAMILY 
» » . good times are written all over the figures 


level of $76,200,000,000 reached in 1940. 


A rather high level of activity and good 
times are written all over those figures. 
They do not suggest jobs for all who want 
jobs at wage rates equal to the present, 
but they do suggest a relatively high level 
of peacetime employment. 

The factors that lead the appraisers to 
expect postwar prosperity are these: 

Current income of individuals contains 
a very large cushion of savings. Individ- 
uals in this year are spending about 
$103,000,000,000, but they still have left 
over, after personal taxes are taken out, 
a total of $35,000,000,000 in savings. If 
incomes do decline after the war, individ- 
uals still can have as many or more dol- 
lars available for spending as they have 
at present by cutting back savings nearer 
to normal, 


come suggest that the’ bulk of these sav- 
ings are held by individuals earning less 
than $5,000 a year. Individuals in this 
income class normally are, in total, the 
big spenders, This means that wartime 
savings are a real backlog of spending 
power. 

Individual demands for goods, for new 
houses, for new cars, for household fur- 
nishings of all kinds, for travel are im- 
mense. Those are domestic demands. They 
are so great that in some fields, such as 
automobiles and home building, industry 
will require a few years to catch up with 
that demand. At this time, too, individuals 
have paid their past bills and have re- 
tired much of their installment debts. 
There will not be the attitude of fear that 
would have been present in a period right 
after a depression. Expansion of credit 
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will add to the savings volume to bolster 
current purchasing power. 

Demand for goods from abroad is to be 
another factor. Other nations hold large 
numbers of dollars accumulated during 
the war. Machinery is being created to 
loan more dollars. U.S. is about the one 
nation in the world which, for a number of 
postwar years, will be in a position to pro- 
vide durable goods in large volume for 
export. A high level of foreign trade is in 
prospect. 

Even so, not all is to be prosperity and 
good cheer, not everybody is to share 
alike in the level of prosperity indicated 
for postwar years. 

Wage and salary earners, wage earners 
in particular, are as a group to take a big 
cut in income under the most favorable 
circumstances. Wage and salary income at 
this time is running at about $115,000,- 
000,000 a year. This income total is turn- 
ing down now, as many war contracts 
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are terminated and as overtime pay ends. 
By the end of next year, assuming that 
war runs until mid-1946, wage and salary 
income will be below $90,000,000,000. Part 
of that reduction will represent unemploy- 
ment, part lower pay. A further reduction 
is probable for the postwar years, even 
in the prosperity period. It will not go 
back to the $50,000,000,000 of prewar 
1940, however. 

Farm net income, after expenses, now 
is near $12,000,000,000. It was $4,400,- 
000,000 in 1940. It probably will stay 
around $11,000,000,000 in 1946. Farm 
prosperity is due to last at least one more 
year and it may last longer. The time 
when farm income will get back to the 
1940 level is not now in sight, and that 
was considered a good year. 

Investment income is likely to stay 
around $16,000,000,000 through 1946 and 
very probably for a much longer period. 
Dividends have varied little during the 


war period. Interest payments have been 

rising in this period due to the increased 
cost of carrying the federal debt. Rents and 
royalty income have not varied much. The 
trend in all of these fields could be moder- 
ately upward after the war. 

Proprietors of businesses and profes- 
sional people, such as doctors and law- 
yers, have enjoyed wartime prosperity. In- 
come of this big group of people, as a 
group, has increased about 75 per cent 
since 1940, rising from $7,600,000,000 to 
above $13,200,000,000. Some decline will 
occur in early postwar years, but the de- 
cline will be modest. 

“Other” income, principally Social Se- 
curity benefits, pensions, mustering-out 
pay and other payments of that type, will 
rise after the war. It was $3,000,000,000 
a year before the war and is about 
$7,000,000,000 now at an annual rate. It 
will be somewhat higher than that after 
the war. This type of income is largely tax 
free and represents an important under- 
pinning to demand because nearly all o| 
it is spent and little is saved. 

Altogether, except in the field of wage 
payments, the income picture for postwar 
seems bright. There is rather wide agree- 
ment on that general picture of the out- 
look. There is difference of opinion, how- 
ever, concerning the course that postwar 
prosperity will follow. 

Two big uncertainties are these: 

First uncertainty is related to the dura- 
tion of the big postwar demand for civil- 
ian goods. One group of appraisers is of 
the opinion that U.S. industry, with its 
immense capacity for production, can fill 
that demand in a period of three years. 
Another group believes that the backlog 
of unsatisfied wartime demand will carry 
over for five years or even longer, inas- 
much as that demand will be superim- 
posed upon a normally recurring demand. 

Second uncertainty is tied in with what 
happens to prices. It is agreed that, if 
prices are permitted to reflect the unusual 
wartime demand for civilian products be- 
fore industry is capable of increasing its 
production to meet those demands, then 
a very sizable inflation of prices can ov- 
cur. It also is agreed that, if this price in- 
flation does occur, much of the wartime 
accumulation of savings and the higher 
level of current income can be burned up, 
with the result that the postwar prosper- 
ity can be short lived and rather violent. 

All of the elements are present for a 
high level of postwar activity in industry 
and trade which can be prolonged if care 
is used to avoid excesses. In this period of 
prosperity, however, there is almost sure 
to be some unemployment, which will 
serve as a warning if the policies of Gov- 
ernment and industry and labor are such 
as to generate maladjustments and barriers 
to full-scale activity. 
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A World Role for U.S.: 
The Swing From Isolationism 


Congress Reflection of Internationalist Views Among the People 


Bipartisan approach in 
formation of Charter 
assuring Senate approval 


Fifty nations are about to join in an 
effort to keep the peace. The Charter for 
a world agency is written. The big job for 
the future is to translate its creed into 
practice. And quick tests are at hand. 

United States co-operation for the big 
endeavor now seems assured. Unlike 1919, 
this nation appears ready to undertake 
the role of leadership. Organized opposi- 
tion in Congress is dissolving. The United 
States representative to the new league al- 
ready has been chosen. Only routine de- 
bate and a few roll calls seem to stand 
between Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., and his 
new work as spokesman for this country 
on the new international agency. 

Instead of the isolation into which the 
United States shrank in the ’20s, this 
country steadily is pledging itself to full- 
scale work with the rest of the world to 
hold off future wars. It has joined a food 
agency. It is contributing men, money and 
voods to a relief agency. It is agreeing to 
cut tariffs. Complete approval of the Bret- 
ton Woods financial plan seems close at 
hand. And optimists say there will be no 
more than ten votes in the Senate against 
the United Nations Charter. 

In the month ahead, both measures 
will move straight ahead in the Senate. Op- 
ponents of Bretton Woods will put their 
opinions on record in their speeches. But 
they will speak more as individuals than as 
the spokesmen for any organized element 
of opposition. Even Senator Taft (Rep.), 
of Ohio, sees little hope of winning enough 
votes to halt the progress of the banking 
and financial stabilization plans. 

In a similar manner, the same situation 
exists with respect to the United Nations 
Charter. The drive for enactment of the 
measure is bipartisan.. No opposition 
leader is in sight. Men like Senators John- 
son of California and Wheeler of: Montana, 
the one a Republican and the other a 
Democrat, who once might have been ex- 
pected to lead such opposition, now say 
that they are not certain that they will 
vote against the Charter. There was a 
time when their strong opposition might 
have been taken for granted. 

Three men are uniting to put the 
Charter before the Senate. All three of 
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them helped to negotiate the agreements 
that it embodies. Chairman Connally of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
presented the first appeal for participation 
by the United States. Senator Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, his Republican co- 
worker on the San Francisco delegation, 
followed. And President Truman, himself 
a former member of the Senate, made the 
third request. 

The union of mind and purpose by these 
men—and others—of both parties is re- 
moving partisanship from the develop- 
ment of America’s new policy of interna- 
tionalism. Irrespective of which party a 
Senator belongs to, the bipartisan ap- 
proach to foreign relations puts any mem- 
ber who opposes the common policy in the 
position of rejecting the leadership of 
thoughtful men in his party. 

Three factors have led to this break- 
down of the opposition. First is the fact 
that members of Congress have been kept 
informed of every step along the way to 
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development of the new foreign policy. 
Cordell Hull, himself a former member of 
both Houses of Congress, began this pro- 
cedure when he was Secretary of State. 
Mr. Stettinius continued it. 

Privately and publicly, members of 
Congress of both parties have been given 
information. They have sat in on interna- 
tional conferences, either as individuals or 
as delegates. A long series of discussions 
and studies built up the background of 
the American delegation to San Francisco 
Two House members and two Senators 
were on that delegation—two Republicans 
and two Democrats. 

The ideas that the Republican members 
of the delegation had were studied and 
given consideration by the full Conference 
at San Francisco. Senator Vandenberg 
and Representative Eaton of New Jersey, 
the Republicans, had the same opportu- 
nity to get their ideas approved that Sen- 
ator Connally and Representative Bloom 
of New York, the Democrats, had to 





SIGNING THE PEACE CHARTER, SAN FRANCISCO, 1945 


President Truman- Chairman Stettinius 


Senators Connally and Vandenberg 


... there is a union of mind and purpose 
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SENATORS JOHNSON AND WHEELER 
. .. organized opposition dissolved 


incorporate any ideas of their own. 

White House change. Even this does 
not account fully for the change, however. 
A second element played a part. On the 
eve of the San Francisco Conference’s 
opening, President Roosevelt died. Harry 
S. Truman went into the White House. He 
is a former Senator. He reflects the con- 
gressional point of view. 

All of the old charges of “dictatorship” 
and aims of becoming president of the 
world that had been leveled at Mr. Roose- 
velt fall flat when aimed at Mr. Truman. 
He is a first-term President. not a fourth- 
term man. He is plain spoken, given to 
making friends. He holds the confidence 
of Congress. None of the old hatreds and 
suspicions that Congress used to direct 
toward Mr. Roosevelt apply to Mr. Tru- 
man. 

The polls. To the congressional par- 
ticipation in the policy making and the 
rise of Mr. Truman to the White House 
is added a third factor. Steadily and con- 
sistently, as reflected by public-opinion 
polls over several years, the American 
people have been turning away from iso- 
lationism. 

As far back as May, 1943, three of 
every four Americans said they favored 
an immediate start on formation of a 
world organization to keep the peace. 
Large majorities favored a world police 
force and United States participation in a 
peace agency. 

Since 1937, when only 26 per cent of 
Americans polled favored United States 
membership in a world organization with 
police power to keep the peace, the feeling 
has altered steadily. A majority of Ameri- 
cans thought as early as 1942 that the 
United States should join such an agency. 
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Now 83 per cent of Americans think it is 
very important that the United States 
join such an agency. This feeling differs 
little from one section of the country to 
another. By parties, 83 per cent of the 
Dewey voters favor it and 86 per cent of 
the Roosevelt voters. 

On other questions of international pol- 
icy, also, the polls provide considerable 
light for the changing views of Congress. 
Various-sized majorities favor keeping 
Germany and Japan permanently dis- 
armed. think Russia can be trusted to co- 
operate with the United States, think 
Russia will join in the war against Japan, 
favor continuance and broadening of the 
Trade Agreements Act (even among Re- 

















—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


THE MILLENNIUM 


publicans). and 85 per cent say they are 
willing to continue to endure shortages of 
butter. sugar, meat and other foods in 
order to give food to people who need it 
in Europe. 

Testing ground. This last question is 
one which points the way into the first 
sharp test the United Nations agencies 
will have. The relief problem for the lib- 
erated countries of Europe is mounting in 
urgency. In almost a dozen countries, mil- 
lions of persons are hungry. They lack fuel 
for the coming winter. Their homes are 

- destroyed. Their requests for help are 
being met only partially by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. 

The failure of any one United Nations 
agency to meet the problems it was cre- 
ated to deal with could weaken the faith 
of its suppliants that any over-all United 
Nations agency will be able to rise to the 
supreme test of preventing war when that 
test comes. How successfully the needs for 
relief are met in the next 15 months— 
until the harvest of 1946—may be the 
measure of the faith that the peoples of 
Europe put in the new league to preserve 
peace. 

All through the liberated countries, a 
tide of unrest is rising. It has shown itself 
plainly in Belgium and Greece. less openly 
in other countries. If starvation and _ suf- 
fering are widespread during the coming 
year, a wide and deep swing toward Com- 
munism is expected in Europe. This might 
throw a scare into American conservatives 
and slow down the American turn toward 
internationalism. 

For the future, much depends upon 
how quickly the main United Nations or- 
ganization shakes down into a working unit 
and comes to grips with the actual prob- 
lems that await its attention. The agency 
will start its undertaking with the backing 
of a large proportion of Americans. In 
much the same sense as Woodrow Wilson 
pressed through to the creation of the 
League of Nations. Americans have urged 
the creation of a new world organization 
and have wrestled with the onerous de- 
tails out of which it was wrought. 

But this time. unlike the last, the job is 
a bipartisan one. It is neither the creation 
of the Democrats nor the Republicans. It 
was not a party issue in the last presiden- 
tial campaign and has not been one since. 
The Republican Senator Vandenberg can 
urge its approval with the same zeal as 
can the Democratic Senator Connally. 
Each had his own voice in the making of 
the Charter. But the big tests lie ahead 
when the agency is wrestling with the po- 
litical and economic problems among na- 
tions, out of which wars are made. 

Just as in gaining approval of the new 
league, a bipartisan approach will be 
needed to make it work. 
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REBUILDING OF RUSSIA: 
NEED FOR MEN AND MATERIALS 


U.S. Credits and Technical Aid Sought to Repair Devastated Areas 


Plans for Allied assistance 
in meeting problem as topic 
for Big Three conference 


\ major factor in peace settlements 
soon to be arranged will concern aid to 
be given to Russia by this country and 
Britain. Russia’s immense needs will be 
considered when the Big Three of Presi- 
dent Truman, Premier Stalin and Prime 
Minister Churchill meet in Berlin. 

These needs arise from the fact, to 
which the outside world is just waking 
up, that Russia has been the hardest hit 
of all the combatants in Europe’s war, 
harder hit even than Germany. Western 
Russia, the center of the Soviet Union’s 
population and of industry and agricul- 
ture, remains pretty much a shambles 
more than a year after the Germans were 
driven out. To rebuild this area the Rus- 
sians need much equipment. They need 
large credits. They need technical skill and 
labor of all kinds. Foreign nations, espe- 
cially the U.S., Britain and Russia’s neigh- 
bors in Europe, are looked upon as likely 
sources for much of this needed help. 

Russia‘’s prestige abroad, as a result 
of the performance of her armies, is ex- 
tremely high. Her actual strength, other 
than military, at the moment, however, is 
quite limited. It is estimated that, even 
with outside aid, five years at least will be 
required to bring living standards of the 
Russian people back to the level that pre- 
vailed before the war. That level was con- 
sidered to be near a_ subsistence basis 
then. But, without outside aid, the proc- 
ess of rebuilding Russia can take a long 
time, longer than Russia’s leaders may 
want the Russian people to remain at 
present low living standards. 

lo understand what Russia needs and 
wants it is necessary to understand her 
present situation. That situation, based on 
best available information from Govern- 
ment sources here, is the one that follows. 

Man-power losses of Russia in almost 
four years of war were 20,000,000 soldiers 
and civilians killed out of a total popula- 
tion of 175,000,000. The number of 
wounded probably was at least as high. 
And most of these losses centered in the 
built-up parts of Russia, in the Ukraine 
and White Russia, around Leningrad and 
on the road to Moscow. 
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Industrial destruction throughout this 
area was almost complete. What the Ger- 
mans could not carry away they syste- 
matically destroyed. Built-up city areas of 
700 square miles were leveled. Dams were 
blown up, mines flooded, crops burned. 
Railroad ties were ripped up. Cattle, horses 
and hogs were slaughtered. Machinery 
was blown apart. When the Russians re- 


The job of rebuilding this damage, of 
supplying the Russian people with the new 
shoes, clothing and houses they have done 
without since 1941, and of increasing food 
rations, is staggering. One estimate places 
the cost of reconstruction alone at $90,- 
000,000,000 in the next five years. The 
Russians admit they need outside help to 
meet this task, that Russian man power 





SOVIET SHAMBLES 
... the outside world is just waking up 


turned, they found little but rubble, twist- 
ed metal and blackened fields from Lenin- 
grad to the Caucasus. 

Destruction in the Ukraine was a 
crippling blow to Russia because there 
were centered Russia’s main food and in- 
dustrial resources. The region normally 
produced 9,000,000 of Russia’s prewar 15,- 
000,000 tons of pig iron, and. 8,500,000 of 
the 18,000,000 tons of steel. The Donets 
Basin supplied 60 per cent of Russia’s coal, 
and Nikopol 35 per cent of the manganese. 
The Dnieper Dam’s 850,000,000 horse- 
power operated plants manufacturing steel, 
machinery, locomotives, tractors, gener- 
ators, chemicals and textiles. The rich soil 
of the Ukraine and its millions of cattle, 
hogs, horses and sheep furnished food for 
much of Russia. But, when the Germans 
were driven out, production and transport 
in the Ukraine were at a standstill. 


and production capacity are insufficient to 
do the job except over a long period of 
years. 

To speed reconstruction, the Russians 
want to buy from the U.S. as much as 
possible. But to do that they want a 
credit of $6,000,000,000, at low interest, 
repayable in 30 years in cash. Officials in 
Washington do not believe a loan of this 
size will be granted to Russia. But, even 
without credits, they estimate that Russia 
in a few years can pay for annual im- 
ports of about $500,000,000. Perhaps $300,- 
000,000 of this would come from the U.S. 
as the nation with the largest and most 
modern productive capacity. 

With credits, the volume of trade with 
Russia can total much more. It is limited 
in the long run only by the amount of 
goods this country is willing to buy 


abroad. Action to make possible huge 
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RUSSIA‘S ARCHITECTS . . 


. REALISTIC DREAMERS 


To build 25,000,000 new dwelling units, regenerate vast industrial power wrecked 
by war, U.S. methods and equipment will be sought, plus U.S. dollar credits 





loans to foreign countries is expected by 
the Administration. Officials indicate that 
$5,000,000,000 may be lent to Russia over 
a period of years. But not all of this 
money would be provided by the United 
States. 

The Russians already have programs 
set up to use any credits they may re- 
ceive. 

Housing. In the next ten years, 25,- 
000,000 new dwelling units are to be built. 
Russia wants to copy U.S. methods of 
prefabrication, construction and design, 
and has sent two construction missions to 
this country. These missions have bought 
sample homes and are ready to buy thou- 
sands more if credits are granted. But 
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most of the housing program is to be filled 
with Russian materials. 

Heavy equipment is to be the basis of 
the new industrial Russia. All nine of the 
generators needed to restore the Dnieper 
Dam have been ordered in the U.S. New 
factories to produce industrial and con- 
sumer goods preferably are to be equipped 
with American machinery. s 

Roads. The Russian program calls for 
construction of 62,000 miles of roads an- 
nually for several years, including 12,500 
miles of main highways. American road- 
building machinery and methods are need- 
ed to do this job in the allotted time. 

Technicians. Russia wants enough 
American technicians to install equipment 


she may buy in this country and to train 
Russian workers to operate that equip- 
ment. 

Labor. She has announced that she 
wants 10,000,000 foreign workers, who may 
stay as long as they like and who will 
be treated on a par with Russian labor. 
This man power is needed to help fill the 
gap made by war casualties. German war 
prisoners already are working in Russia. 
And the oldest age groups in Russia's 
armies are being demobilized. 

But Russia is not waiting for credits to 
begin the job of reconstruction. She is mak- 
ing the most of what is available to her 
now to meet her needs. 

Lend-Lease being furnished to Russia 
by this country is helping to maintain her 
economy and armed strength, but very 
little of it in the future will be in the 
form of machinery. 

Reparations in kind are being received 
from Finland and Rumania in the amount 
of $300,000,000 each, and $200,000,000 
from Hungary. Payments to be made by 
Bulgaria and Germany have not yet been 
fixed, but will total many billions of dol- 
lars. 

Reorientation of Russia’s neighbors 
away from Western Europe is under way. 
The relatively undamaged industries of 
Silesia can supply Russia with coal, iron 
and manufactured goods. Plants in Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Hungary, Poland, Bul- 
garia and Rumania will receive Russian 
‘rders. Russian-occupied Germany will pro- 
duce for Russia. Already, railroads there 
have been changed to the wider Russian 
gauge. Access to, and a large degree of 
control over, these new industrial and raw 
material resources may make it possible 
for Russia to get along without large for- 
eign credits if too many strings are to be 
attached to those credits. 

The catch in this is that Russia will be 
unable for some time to supply her neigh- 
bors with the goods they bought from Ger- 
many in exchange for raw materials. These 
countries will have a hard time adjusting 
themselves to trade with Russia. But it 
is questionable whether they ever again 
will trade much with Western Europe. 

Also, in addition to her reconstruction 
needs, Russia wants to maintain a sizable 
military force in case of emergency. And 
the possibility that Russia may enter the 
war against Japan restricts the change 
from a war to a peace economy. 

All in all, until such time as large 
credits are made available to Russia and 
world peace is assured, Russia may make 
slow headway in reconstruction. Detailed 
plans to meet Russian needs may be 
worked out at the coming meeting of the 
Big Three. How far these needs are met 
may determine Russia’s political attitude 
towards the United States and Western 
Europe. 
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OLDSMOBIL 


IMPORTANT— KEEP YOUR 
PRESENT CAR IN SHAPE! 





AMERICA’S OLDEST 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURER 
HIGHLIGHTS 
ITS PLANS AND POLICIES 
FOR THE MONTHS TO COME 


WAR PRODUCTION 


As long as our Fire- Power is 
needed by the men who are fight- 
ing Japan, war production will 
have top priority at Oldsmobile. 
But Oldsmobile plants have 
more capacity than is required 
today for the manufacture of 
cannon and shell and rockets. 
Production lines released from 
war work are now being con- 
verted for automobile manufac- 
ture. Under this new “Combined 
Operations” Program, America’s 
Oldest Motor Car Manufacturer 
soon will be serving the home 
front as well as the war front— 
building vitally needed motor 
cars for essential transportation 


CAR PRODUCTION 


New Oldsmobile cars will be pro- 
duced as promptly as is possible 
under prevailing conditions and 
regulations. They will be quality 
cars, built to highest Oldsmobile 
standards, worthy successors to 
the great Oldsmobiles of the past. 


THE NEW CARS 


Look to Olds for all that's New! The 
new Oldsmobiles will introduce 
styling that is distinctively new and 
different. They will give you new 
performance, new economy, new 
durability — plus all the famous 
time-proved Oldsmobile features. 


NEW HYDRA-MATIC 
DRIVE COMING 


Battle-proved in Army tanks, im- 
proved as a result of battle experi- 
ence...this great General Motors 
drive, developed and introduced 
by Oldsmobile, eliminates all 
clutch-pushing and gear-shifting. 











Loox TO OLDS 
FOR ALL THATS 


FLUID 
COUPLING 





7S 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION 


» 


“or GENERAL MOTORS 


It may be a long time before there are enough new 
cars for all. Let your Oldsmobile dealer keep your 
present car in the running until you can get a new one. 


KEEP BUYING BONDS ... 
AND KEEP THE BONDS YOU BUY! 
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BETTER BUY 













Choice of the julep-wise and pride 
of the same family for 75 summers, 
Kentucky Tavern deliciously proves itself 
the Aristocrat of Bonds and one of the 
world’s most distinguished whiskies, 

©1945 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky = 


IN BONDS ...WAR BONDS! 
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FUNCTIONING OF MONEY AGENCIES 


International Fund as a Pool to Supply Currency for 45 Nations 


Methods of World Bank in 
guaranteeing development 
and reconstruction loans 


This country is ready to put almost 
$6,000,000,000 into a new world money and 
banking system. The House already has 
approved the sum and the system, and the 
Senate shows every sign of following the 
House lead within a few days. Indorse- 
ment of the program will mark the first 
positive step in placing the U.S. in the 
forefront of a co-operative postwar world. 

The prospect is that sometime next year 
at least 45 nations will become members 
of an International Monetary Fund and 
an International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. These two institutions 
were proposed a year ago by experts from 
45 nations at Bretton Woods, N. H., where 
plans outlined by U.S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Harry D. White and 
Lord Keynes, of the Bank of England, 
were blended. 

It thus becomes important to understand 
just how the Fund and the Bank are ex- 
pected to operate. Operations will be con- 
ducted at banking levels, but their effects 
will be felt particularly by U.S. exporters 
and importers, and generally by all busi- 
nessmen and workers. 

The program is full of technical details, 
but its purpose is simple. The Bretton 
Woods agreements propose, briefly, to sup- 
ply investment capital to the world and to 
provide machinery whereby goods traded 
in world markets can be bought and paid 
for in money of stable value, and where- 
by the currencies of various countries can 
be exchanged freely for one another. That 
condition is held to be a necessary starting 
point for any revival of world trade. 

The Fund is the most novel feature of 
the program. It is a device to supply world 
businessmen with enough of the kinds of 
currency they need to settle their trading 
accounts. The Pictogram on pages 22 and 
23 shows how the Fund will operate when 
the Bretton Woods agreements are put into 
effect. The example is imaginary, but one 
that is expected to occur. 

A pool of currency and gold is to be 
established. This will constitute the Fund. 
All member countries must put up definite 
quotas and all must make some gold avail- 
able—either one fourth of their quota or 
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one tenth of their gold and dollar re- 
serves, whichever is smaller. 

The United States will contribute $2,- 
750,000,000, including $687,500,000 in gold. 
Britain’s quota is to be $1,300,000,000 in 
gold and pounds. Russia must put up 
$1,200,000,000 in gold and rubles; China, 
$550,000,000 in gold and yen; Franee, 
$450,000,000 in gold and francs. Alto- 
gether, the Fund will begin with $8.800,- 
000,000 in gold and currencies. The gold 
in the Fund is estimated at $1,800,000,000. 

This currency pool is to be supervised by 
a Board of Governors, with a member 
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_. . details—technical; pu:pose—simple 


from each subscribing country. Twelve Ex- 
ecutive Directors will have charge of actual 
operations. Each of the Big Five coun- 
tries will have one Executive Director, two 
will come from Latin America, and five 
will be elected by other members. 

The next step will be to fix currency 
values in terms of gold. The U.S. dollar 
will be the real hinge in this procedure, 
since Congress insists that gold shall be 
valued at $35 an ounce. This process prom- 
ises to be accompanied by much argument 
and dispute, since few countries really 
know what their money now is worth. 


England is said to be satisfied with a 


pound at $4.03, but both England and the 
U.S. are pressing Canada to raise the 91- 
cent value of the Canadian dollar. England 
wants Canadian purchasing power raised 
in terms of pounds, because she plans to 
sell in Canada’s postwar markets. Some 
U.S. interests contend that Canada will 
have an advantage over this country with 
a dollar that sells at a 10 per cent discount. 
The claim is that the Canadian dollar will 
buy more in Canada than the American 
dollar in the United States and, therefore, 
should be quoted at a premium, rather 
than a discount. Canada, however, under 
present exchange rates. can sell goods 
cheaper in terms of U.S. dollars even if 
production costs equal. That ad- 
vantage she wants to keep. 

Such a situation is expected to be com- 
monplace. The United States will enter 
postwar markets with a tremendous ad- 
vantage in supply, as the only producer 
able to fill orders quickly. Competing ex- 
port nations, therefore, can be expected to 
try to offset this advantage by getting a 
low dollar price for their own currency, 
which will tend to make U.S. goods ex- 
pensive compared with their own goods. 

Finally. currency values will be fixed by 
negotiation between the member country 
and the Fund management. Negotiations 
will start with currency values quoted on 
exchange markets 60 days before the Fund 
is set up. 

The third step will come more slowly. 
This calls for countries to remove con- 
trols over their deals in foreign currencies. 
The agreement requires each country to 
begin easing controls and allows them 
three years to make adjustments. After 
five years, money controls are supposed to 
be removed entirely. 

This slow approach to free exchange is 
permitted because many countries ex- 
pect to have money troubles, as well as 
other troubles, in early postwar years. Eng- 
land needs houses more than she needs 
U.S. passenger autos, and thus may be per- 
mitted to require British citizens to spend 
their dollars for building materials before 
dollars can be spent for cars. Brazil, as an- 
other example, may require dollars to be 
spent for locomotives, instead of mink coats. 

No country, however, is to be permitted 
to employ currency controls purely and 
simply for trade advantages, even during 
the transition period. Money is vot sup- 
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put in some gold. 








1 Forty-five nations pour $8,800,000,000 
in gold and various currencies into the Fund. 
U.S. puts in $2,750,000,000 in dollars; 
Britain, $1,300,000,000 in pounds; Russia, 
$1,200,000,000 in rubles, and so forth. All 





and members. 
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2 Nations then get together to decide what 
each currency is worth. Dollar must be valued at 
$35 an ounce for gold. Pound is likely to be 
$4.03; Canadian dollar, 91 cents. Values will 
be determined by agreement between Fund 
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posed to be used as an economic weapon, 
as it was before the war. 

Fund goals thus are not expected to be 
fully realized for three years. After that 
time, this operation is likely to be typical: 

British importers have ordered large 
amounts of U.S. goods and are clamoring 
for dollars to pay for them. This clamor 
may threaten to drain Britain’s own dol- 
lar and gold reserves, so the Bank of Eng- 
land goes to the Fund. The Fund will al- 
low the Bank to purchase ultimately $1,- 
300,000,000—the original contribution in 
gold and pounds—but no more than $325,- 
000,000 in any one year. 

This operation is further 
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restricted. 


7 


7 Also, if British sales in the next year pro- 
duce a surplus of dollars or gold, half of the 
increase must be given to the Fund in exchange 
for the Fund's pounds. This need not be done 
unless Britain's own reserves exceed her Fund 


correct British trade balances. 
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First, the British must use their own dol- 
lar and gold reserves equally with those 
of the Fund, matching the Fund dollar for 
dollar in settling accounts. Second, if, in 
the following year, British exporters bring 
a surplus in dollars or gold, half of that in- 
crease must be used to reduce the amount 
of pounds in the Fund. Meanwhile, Great 
Britain pays a service charge of 34 of 1 
per cent on the dollars purchased and 
a graduated rate of interest from 14 per 
cent a year to 4 per cent a year as long 
as the dollar withdrawal remains. Before 
the interest rate reaches 4 per cent, how- 
ever, the Fund would consult with 
Great Britain about adjusting her trade 


8 Fund levies a service charge of 3/4 of 1 per 
cent of the amount of dollars bought. After 3 
months, interest begins at /2 of 1 per cent a 

year for nine months, and steps up to 4 per cent | 
after 4 years. Meanwhile, Fund will try to | 





i — to $3.63 —after consulting the Fund. 


8% 


} 





practices so as to restore a_ balance. 

A devalued pound might be the an- 
swer. Under the agreement, Britain could 
reduce the pound by 10 per cent—to 
$3.63—after consulting the Fund. That 
would make British goods cheaper on world 
markets and presumably tend to increase 
exports, thereby correcting the British 
trade balance. Any reductions beyond 10 
per cent must have specific approval from 
the Fund and can be made only to cor- 
rect fundamental maladjustments. 

A run on dollars could develop if many 
countries were like Britain in this example. 
In that event, the Fund’s holdings of dol- 
lars would become scarce. The Fund then 
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9 Before Britain buys too many dollars from)” 
the Fund, however, she will want to lower the 
value of the pound so as to make British goods 
cheaper and increase sales in world markets. 
She can lower the pound as much as 10 per cent 








3 Members then agree to stop using money 4 V 
to regulate trade, to abandon currency warfare. 8] want 
They have three years to make adjustments, 1B} 1 bu 
and, after five years, currency controls are pay 
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ng money 4 World trade resumes. A British importer 
wants to buy U.S. automobiles. He gets his bank 
to buy dollars with British pounds, so he can 


pay the U.S. factory for the shipment. 
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5 But many British importers may damor 
for dollars, more dollars than England has. Then 
England goes to the Fund to buy dollars with 
more pounds. She can buy $325,000,000 a 
year— Y% of her total original contribution in 
pounds, 








6 England cannot buy dollars from the Fund, 
however, without using some of her own gold 
and dollar reserves. The agreement is that, for 
each dollar bought from the Fund, England will 
use another dollar out of her own reserve. 














10 If this doesn’t correct the situation, the 
fund can allow England to reduce the pound still 
«ore. But England can’t make the cut unless the 
fund approves, and the Fund can approve only 





il Finally, all countries may be like Britain in 


this example and rush to buy dollars. That 
would make dollars scarce in the Fund. The Fund 
then can ration U.S. currency among members, 
and members then can act to protect their own 





12 The trade of each country is eli to 
balance over a period of years, which will bring 
a balance in Fund accounts. If this doesn’t hap- 


pen, the International Bank will make long- 
term stabilization loans to reach a balance. 














ifa cheaper pound is considered necessary. 








dollar reserves. 
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could ration the dollars it holds and allow 
members to control the spending of their 
own dollar reserves. That would reduce 
U.S. exports. 

Such controls over the dollar, however, 
would require consultation with the United 
States, and they would have to be re- 
moved as soon as the crisis subsided. Fur- 
thernvore, before such steps were taken, 
the Fund doubtless would offer to buy 
dollars from the U.S. with its own gold. 

Temporary trade troubles are the 
only problems that will concern the Fund. 
That is why currencies purchased from 
the Fund must be replenished later, and 
why charges are levied. If trade conditions 
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develop that require long-term currency 
advances, the International Bank is the 
agency that will treat the problem. 

The World Bank is a more familiar 
type of institution—an international Re- 
construction Finance Corp. It is to have 
resources of $9,100,000,000, but only $1,- 
820,000,000 need be paid in by member 
countries. The smaller sum is to be used as 
the Bank’s direct loan fund. 

The principal business of the Bank will 
be to guarantee loans made by private 
lenders and to reloan funds borrowed by 
the Bank from private investors. Its total 
commitments cannot exceed $9,100,000,- 
000. The U.S. stake in the Bank is to be 


$3,175,000,000. Other countries will pledge 
to the Bank as much as they subscribe to 
the Fund. Two types of loans may be 
made—those for reconstruction and those 
for development—but all projects must be 
approved by the Bank as sound. 

A Netherlands shipping company, 
for instance, may want to rebuild docks 
and yards in Amsterdam. A private con- 
cern, it needs $10,000,000 for this work. 
If a dollar loan is wanted, the company 
first would go to a New York investment 
bank. The bank might advise that no loan 
could be made except at high interest. 

The Dutch concern then would consult 
the Netherlands Government, which, in 
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HOW INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT WILL OPERATE 
IN CASE OF PRIVATE BORROWER 





Raicsatie Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has resources of $9,100,000,000. 
U.S. subscribes $3,175,000,000. Only a fifth 
of subscription is to be paid in originally to give 
bank $1,820,000,000 for direct loans. Principal 
Bank business is to guarantee loans and relend 
funds borrowed from investors. Total commit: 
ments cannot exceed $9,100,000,000. 











2 Netherlands Ships, Inc., a private 
concern, wants to borrow $10,000,000 
to rebuild docks and installations in 
Amsterdam. 


i 














3 Company applies to private New York 
investment bank for loan. Bank reports 
loan cannot be privately financed at rea- 
sonable interest. 








4 Netherlands Government consults 
Bank, which cannot approve a dollar loan 
without U.S. consent. Assume U.S. con- 
sents, and loan is approved by Bank. 
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5 Netherlands Ships, Inc., again goes to 
New York bank, with information that 
loan will be guaranteed by Dutch Govern: 
ment and World Bank. 








6 new York bank finds that, with these 
guarantees, the loan can be floated at par 
with reasonable interest, say 3 per cent. 











7 In addition to interest on loan, Nether- 
lands Ships, Inc., also would have to pay 
Bank a commission of not less than 1 per 
cent and not more than 1/2 per cent, which 
goes into a special reserve to meet losses. 





8 If loan is defaulted, special reserve is 
used to meet loss. If this is not enough, 
Bank calls on countries to pay their share 
of the loss in gold or dollars. 
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fl China wants to float a $100,000,000 
bond issue to build a dam on the Yangtze 
River. 











2 Chinese Government approaches a New 
York bank to underwrite the issue. 








3 China is told that, under prevailing 
conditions inside the country, no privately 
floated bond issue could sell except at 
heavy discount. 











4 China then goes to the International 
Bank with its problem and Bank agrees to 
guarantee the loan. 








5 China returns to the New York bank 
and again is told that, even with the 
guarantee, the credit risk is too great. 




















6 china again consults the International 
Bank, which agrees that the Yangtze 
development is a worthy project within 
the Bank's jurisdiction 











7 Bank then agrees to loan China the 
$100,000,000 out of its own resources, 
on same terms that a guaranteed loan 
would receive. 











Si the Yangtze development proves 
sound, Bank later may sell Yangtze Bonds 
to private investors, with a Bank and a 
Chinese Government guarantee. 
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turn, would consult the World Bank. If 
the Bank approves the loan, U.S. consent 
will be necessary before the loan can be 
made in dollars. If that approval comes, 
the shipping concern would return to the 
New York bank with a guarantee from the 
World Bank and the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment or central bank. 

With those guarantees, the New York 
bank then might underwrite the loan at 3 
per cent. In addition to interest payments, 
the shipping company would have to pay 
the World Bank a commission of not less 
than 1 per cent and not more than 114% 
per cent. Commissions will be used as a 
special reserve to cover losses. 
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If the loan defaulted and the Dutch 
Government defaulted too, the Bank then 
would assess members to make up the loss 
not covered by the reserve. The U.S., 
which pledges about a third of the Bank’s 
resources, would pay a third of the loss. 
Other countries would pay in like propor- 
tion in dollars or gold. The Bank, essen- 
tially, is a dollar bank. 

A development loan might be made 
directly to a country such as China. If 
China wanted a $100,000,000 loan to de- 
velop the Yangtze River, the same pro- 
cedure would be followed. China would ap- 
proach a New York bank, be turned down, 
appeal to the World Bank and get a 


guarantee, and then again be rejected by 
the private bank. In that case, the World 
Bank could make a direct loan on the 
same terms on which a loan is guaranteed, 
except that the Bank would receive the 
interest payments. If the loan proved 
sound, the Bank later could market 
Yangtze Development Bonds. 

Bank and Fund are designed as twin 
agencies to provide the postwar world with 
the financing it is likely to need. There is 
little doubt in the United States that the 
Bank is soundly conceived. The Fund 
proposes to try uncharted paths but suc- 
cess is seen if member nations co-operate 
as expected. 
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O LOOK at him now, you wouldn’t 
I think he works so hard—as most of 
us must in wartime. 


But the real reason he can work hard 
is that he knows when to relax. 


Sounds easy, doesn’t it? 


Yet in these days of strain, more and 
more people must work harder and use 
more energy. We should all remember 
that efficiency drops when fatigue begins. 
To do our patriotic best, we should, and 
must, know how to “take it easy”-in off 
hours. 


There’s no secret to recognizing serious 
fatigue. Irritability .. . that “all-in” feel- 
ing ... nagging headaches . . . sluggish 
thinking—all may mean it is time to relax. 


Of course if such signs of weariness are 
occasional, instinct tells you to get a good 
night’s sleep, and you’re ready to go 
again. But if you are chronically tired and 
listless you should— 


See your doctor, to make sure that 
some illness like tuberculosis or heart dis- 
ease isn’t the cause. Perhaps he will find 
some minor and readily corrected cause 
such as poor eyesight or hearing, bad 
teeth, foot trouble—even faulty posture. 
Any of these can place a strain on your 
system of which you may not even be 
aware. 


Accumulate more energy, by eating 
adequate meals at regular intervals, in- 
cluding a hearty breakfast. After all, 
your body’s source of useful energy is the 
food you eat. 


Get more sleep— make a habit of get- 
ting to bed an hour earlier. Rest briefly 
during the day if you have a chance. Try 
and get plenty of fresh air. 


Conserve your energy, by avoiding 
worry, tension, too fast a pace in work 
or recreation. Emotional control is im- 
portant, for fear and anger burn up pre- 
cious energy. Be calm—and above all 


learn to relax. Let tense muscles go limp 
from time to time. It is wise to prevent 
mental fatigue by relaxing your mind 
with the type of recreation that revives 
you best. 

You can do a better job and enjoy 
doing it... if you don’t let fatigue tighten 
you up. 

Write for Metropolitan’s free booklet, 
“Fatigue—What To Do About That Tired 
Feeling.” 
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FOOD ABUNDANCE IN SIGHT 


Forecasts of Bumper Crops in Wheat, Oats and Cattle This Year 


Efforts to increase hog 
output. A slight decrease 
in military requirements 


Harvest is started on another bumper 
crop of winter wheat. Other grains, except 
for corn, in the aggregate are to provide 
near-record crops this year. Corn is late. 
but there still is a chance that it will 
come through with another 3,000,000,000- 
bushel crop. 

A near-record number of cattle now are 
on American farms. The spring crop of 
pigs was quite small, but the autumn crop 
now promises to be substantially increased. 
There is an abundance of corn on farms, 
and farmers are favorably situated to fat- 
ten their hogs to heavier weights before 
marketing. Poultry production is to  in- 
crease, 

All in all, there is in this country a basis 
for abundance in food, once the crops and 
the livestock supplies of this year are 
turned into food for the table, and once 
military demand eases sufficiently. Mili- 
tary demand now is starting to ease, 
though on a small scale as yet, as evi- 
denced in reduced requirements for meats, 
poultry and canned vegetables. 

It is apparent from the facts and figures 
that food troubles are rooted in Govern- 
ment policies, distribution difficulties and 
unprecedented demands,. rather than in 
what either the farmer or nature has done 
for the country. Nature is co-operating for 
the ninth consecutive vear—a record—to 
assure the crop abundance on which food 
supply rests. 

Investigation shows the situation to be: 

The wheat crop is expected to vield 
797,000,000 bushels of winter wheat and 
287,000,000 bushels of spring wheat. That 
makes a total of 1,084,000,000 bushels, an 
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all-time record. This new with 
abundant supplies already on hand, is to 
give the country a superabundance of 
wheat for civilian, military and_ relief 
needs. There is to be enough to feed dairy 
cattle and poultry, too, in case the corn 
crop and other feed supplies become short. 

The corn crop outlook is fairly favor- 
able. Good moisture conditions tend to off- 
set the late start. If the corn belt gets 
plenty of hot weather and there is a late 
autumn, the crop could approach last 
year’s record of 3,228,000,000 bushels. That 
would give a big lift to Government plans 
production of meats and 


crop, 


for increased 
poultry. It also would help the output of 
milk, eggs and cheese. Even a 2,800,000,- 
000-bushel corn crop, with the substantial 
carry-over from last year, would protect 
meat supplies on about the present scale. 

Other grain crops vary. Farmers are 
due to harvest the second largest crop of 
oats in 20 years, amounting to 1,334,000, 
000 bushels. Barley and rye, lesser crops, 
are to be below average. 

Cattle are backed up on American 
farms to the number of 81,760,000. That 
is 5,000,000 too many for the farms to 
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support comfortably. Some day, the dam 
will burst and let loose a flood of cattle 
into the markets. The Government is try- 
ing to make that happen this year, while 
civilians are short on meat. It is paying 
a subsidy to growers to feed their cattle to 
heavy weights at once for slaughter. Quota 
restrictions on this slaughter are to be 
lifted. Meat will move across State lines 
under certification, without federal in- 
spection. Then, when the flood of cattle 
comes, packers can handle it in a hurry. 
And civilians will get beef, even steaks. 

Hogs still are a problem, because there 
are not enough of them. Normally, they 
furnish a large part of the country’s meat 
and of its fats. Last year, as feed supplies 
tightened, the Government told farmers to 
reduce hog production. The farmers cut 
more than the Government asked. The re- 
sult was a near disaster ‘in the meat situa- 
tion. This year, the Government, in rem- 
edying the trouble gradually, lagged in 
changing policy to a basis that again 
would build up a big production of hogs. 
Now, conditions appear to favor an in- 
crease. Even so, farmers will size up the 
new corn crop before they go all out for 
hogs. 

Sheep, dwindling in numbers, are down 
to 48,000,000, or fewer than at any time 
since 1928. Many farmers, fearful of wool 
surplus and unable to find herders, are 
giving up sheep raising. 

Chicken and turkey flocks have shrunk 
11 per cent from last year’s peak of 583.- 
500,000, but remain far above the average 
size of the last 10 years. Record demand 
and favorable prices are expected to result 
in more poultry being raised this year. 
That will mezn more chicken meat and 
eggs and more turkey meat by next year. 

All signs point to a definite increase in 
civilian food supplies in the months ahead. 
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It is wealth . . . that cannot be stolen. 
It is fortune . . . that cannot be bought. 


It is honor and character, impossible to imitate, impossible to cheapen, 





It is integrity. 
And it is pride. 
lai 


tile 
Trv- 


A man feels it when he labors with his own hands, and offers his product for sale. His name 
is on that product. His good name is born and sustained with that product. 


hile A company is no different from a man. 
We 
» to If it has a good name... it has wealth untold, honor and character unsullied, integrity unbroken. 


ola ° o..= +. 8 aa 8 a 
he It has pride .. . in itself, in its products, in its good name. 


_ Let no one tell you that there is ever an excuse for the loss of a good name. 
In- 
ttle Not cost, not hardship, not the lure of temporary profit. 


Not even war. 


a A good name is an obligation, an article of faith. The penalty for breaking that faith is quick 


and automatic. The reward for keeping it is long enduring. 
Cal 
ies For the people will always know how to tell a good name. 
t 
he A good name is a beacon. It stands above the treacherous darkness, the shifting waters, 
re- the uncertain shore. 
la- 


m- It is a guide and a refuge. 


$e A good name is a blessing . . . to him who has it . . . and to him who must put his trust in it. 
tin 

gs. A good name is a man’s... or a company’s . . . conscience. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR OPA 


Agency Expected to Keep Lid on Prices Despite Rising Pressures 


Key role for Secretary 
Anderson in regulating 
cost of farm products 


Price control is heading into its period 
of greatest test. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. which does the price con- 
trolling, is armed with another 12 months 
of power to maintain its controls. 

In giving OPA this extension of au- 
thority, Congress has imposed a few re- 
strictions. Meanwhile. OPA’s Chester 
Bowles and his price controllers are up 
against new and growing problems. Their 
job in the next 12 months will be to try to 
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SECRETARY ANDERSON 
Armed with a veto 





hold down the price lid until industry can 
produce civilian goods in volume sufficient 
to take the edge off an immense demand. 

Signs that this task is going to be diffi- 
cult are many. 

Living costs are rising steadily. They 
now are up 28 per cent above prewar 
levels. This is the highest point they have 
reached during the war. 

Wage demands, as a result of in- 
creased living costs, are becoming more dif- 
ficult to resist. Employers face an upward 
trend in wage costs as workers demand 
higher basic rates to account for loss of 
overtime when a shorter work week returns. 

Food prices are moving steadily up- 
ward, and this trend may be even more 
rapid in the months ahead. 
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Cost increases are adding to pressure for 
higher commodity prices. Industry’s mar- 
gin is being squeezed to a point where new 
demands will be made for higher price 
ceilings. Concerns converting to civilian 
production will insist upon prices high 
enough to cover new costs. 

Reconversion prices, as a 
quence, are to be higher than once was 
have not 


conse- 


expected. Civilian goods that 
been made during the war will cost more 
the war. OPA will have to 
increases under its formula of 
industry a reasonable profit. In- 


than before 
approve 
assuring 
dustry is up against the problem of in- 
creasing the quality of its goods as well 
as of holding down prices. 

Control powers, in the face of this 
situation, are as follows: 

Wages will continue under control, but 
present ceilings may have to be modified. 
Government authority to stabilize wages 
remains unchanged, but pressure for raises 
is growing. Workers are showing a_ will- 
ingness to strike for higher pay that they 
did not show when there ‘were two wars. 

Salaries stay under strict control. This 
means that few will be granted 
except for meritorious work or promotion. 

Prices remain under tight regulation, 
but with the Secretary of Agriculture em- 
control over 


raises 


powered to exercise more 
food pricing than in the past. Written ap- 
proval of the Secretary must be obtained 
before OPA can issue price orders on pro- 
cessed foods and agricultural commodities, 
including wool and cotton. 

The effect of this change in the law is to 
make Clinton P. Anderson, the new Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. the top man in food 
pricing. Whether the result will be higher 
food prices for consumers remains to be 
seen. But it is generally agreed that in giv- 
authority to the 
higher te- 


ing more food-pricing 
Secretary. farmers can expect 
turns on some goods. These increases. how- 
ever. may be absorbed by higher subsidies 
without much effect on consumer prices. 

One other change that might result in 
slightly higher prices is a new provision in 
the law insuring a reasonable profit for 
processors of cattle, calves. lambs. sheep 
and hogs. This change, however, is ex- 
pected to have only a slight effect on 
prices paid by the housewife for meat. 

Other attempts to restrict OPA were 
beaten by Congress. There is to be no court 
review of OPA orders, as once approved 
by the House. Neither is there to be a 
guarantee that farmers must receive cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit. 


Thus, despite all the congressional furor, 
OPA’s powers remain virtually intact for 
another year. The provlem now is how well 
OPA will be able to resist during that year 
the rising pressure for higher prices. The 
outlook, as viewed by officials, is this: 

The creeping increase in_ prices, 
which started when war was declared, will 
continue in the next six months, but OPA 
will continue to hold down the lid. Wage 
increases will continue to bring compensat- 
ing price rises, as they recently did in the 
cases of coal and steel. The cost-of-living 
index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
up only 2.3 per cent in two years, since the 
hold-the-line order was issued in May, 
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19483, but it may be higher in the months 
immediately ahead. 

Food shortages will create price pres- 
sures that will be hard to resist. Higher 
costs in the textile mills will be reflected 
in rising clothing prices. Rent ceilings, 
held firmly so far during the war, will 
edge upward. New radios, refrigerators, 
automobiles, etc., will have to be priced 
higher than before the war if manufactur- 
ers are to operate at a profit. New homes 
will cost more to build than before the 
war, reflecting rapidly increasing prices for 
building materials. 

No break in the gradual price rise is in 
sight until the necessities of life again be- 
come plentiful, and that time probably is 
a year and one half to two years away. 
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ONE-MAN BOMBERS 


Lockheed P-38 Lightnings— powered by Allison engines and originally designed as 
















fighter planes—are now being used also as one-man bombers against the Japs. 
When the two bombs—one ton under each wing—are released, the Lightnings 
continue in combat as fighters —a dual attainment made 

possible by the engines’ extremely light 
weight, less than one pound per 
horsepower,* which gives the plane 
superlative lifting power as well as 
speed. % This extreme light 
weight — long the dream of 
engineers the world over — is a 
product of Allison precision and 
skill in handling metals — a 
precision and skill which 
will mark any product 


ever bearing the Allison 


name, 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








POWERED BY ALLISON = \ us Za 
P-38 —Lightning ; 
P-39— Airacobra 

P-40—Warhawk 

A-36 and P-51A — Mustang 

P-63 —Kingcobra 

*Actual weight of Allison engine is 
7/8 |b. per hp. Allison was first 
engine of less than one Ib. per hp. 
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ELECTRONICS 





GIVES FINGER-TIP PLANE CONTROL 








ELECTRO-MECHANICS 
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THIS, TOO. IS Bendix 


The miracle of electronic control; the 
flexible power of electricity; the unerring 
precision of the Electric Gyroscope—these 
are the basic advantages contributed to 
flight by the Bendix Electronic Automatic 
Pilot. 

Flying with amazing softness and smooth- 
ness, the Bendix Pilot sets new standards 
for automatically controlled flight of air- 
craft. This Electronic Robot thinks faster 
than the human mind—acts faster than 
the human hand. And because it is di- 
rected by the Bendix-developed Gyro Flux 
Gate Compass, this all-electric pilot keeps 
the plane steadily on its heading. Small 
wonder that flyers say, “It flies the plane 
better than I can!” 


Automatically synchronous with the atti- 


CREATIVE 


tude of the airplane, this ever ready serv- 
ant assumes control, literally, at the “‘slip 
of a switch.” Weighing less than the 
lightest human pilot, impervious to 
changes in altitude and temperature, re- 
quiring far less precious instrument panel 
space than any of its predecessors, the 
Bendix automatic pilot is truly a land- 
mark—or better—“sk ymark”—in aviation. 





Developed by an organization world-re- 
nowned as First in Creative Engineering, 
and backed by an unparalleled array of 
research and engineering talent, the Ben- 
dix Electronic Pilot takes its place with 
hundreds of other scientific devices and 
controls created by Bendix to speed Vic- 
tory now, and to make your life easier, 
happier, safer in the years ahead. Over 
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Builders of the INVISIBLE CREW 
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CREATIVE LINK BETWEEN SCIENCE AND FLIGHT : 


3000 engineers, 12 great research labora- 
tories and more than 30 plants are pointed 
toward this purpose. 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


x * 


BENDIX* PRODUCTS: automotive brakes, carbu- 
retors, landing gear + BENDIX RADIO:* radio, 
radar « BENDIX MARINE: controls + ECLIPSE* 
MACHINE: starter drives «+ MARSHALL ECLIPSE: 
brake lining + ZENITH:* carburetors + STROM- 
BERG: aircraft carburetors, fuel injection + FRIEZ:* 
weather instruments * PIONEER:* flight insfru- 
ments * ECLIPSE: aviation accessories + ALTAIR: 
hydraulic systems + SCINTILLA: aircraft ignition 
and many others. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PRODUCTS OF je 
AVIATION CORPORATION 
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Preparations for meeting 
of Big Three. Ovations in 
brief visit to home town 





President Truman wants the United 
States to be the first nation to ratify the 
United Nations Charter. He feels that 
such action grows naturally out of the part 
this nation has taken in pressing for the 
creation of a world peace agency and is 
in keeping with the role of leadership that 
is envisaged for the United States in the 
peace. 

The President is putting that view be- 
fore Congress this week in presenting the 
Senate with the Charter that was signed 
at San Francisco. Already, he has voiced 
such a view to congressional leaders who 
had hoped for a hot-weather recess to give 
members of the U.S. delegation time for 
a rest before they plunge into the job of 
getting the Charter through the Senate. 

But Mr. Truman wants the Charter well 
on the way toward ratification by the time 
he goes into his conference with Prime 
Minister Churchill and Generalissimo Stalin 
in Germany later this month. He feels that 
this would strengthen his hand for the 
talks there. He will leave behind the re- 
tiring Secretary of State, Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., already designated as the first 
American delegate to the world security 
agency, to help carry forward the fight for 
ratification. There now seems little doubt 
that the Senate will ratify the document. 

In two talks, at San Francisco and 
Kansas City, the President called the 
Charter the hope of the future and said he 
wants to see the U.S. adopt it first. 

“Tf we should falter in the future in our 
| will to use it.” he said at San Francisco, 
“millions now living will surely die.” 

At Kansas City, Mr. Truman said that 
in this country we live in an age of law, 
an age of reason and an age in which we 
vet along with our neighbors. He added: 

“Tt will be just as easy for nations to 
get along in a republic of the world. When- 
ever the States have a quarrel or argu- 
ment, they don’t call out the Army, they 
call the Supreme Court and abide by its 
decision. There isn’t a reason in the world 
why we cannot do that internationally.” 

No politics. Throughout his journey to 
San Francisco and back, the President was 
careful to avoid words and deeds that 
might be given a political interpretation. 
He is making it an unvarying rule to avoid 
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DRIVE FOR CHARTER RATIFICATION 


Mr. Truman‘s Moves to Speed Senate Vote on Peace Machinery 


political utterances until all of the treaty 
hurdles have been cleared. 

While at Independence, Mo., the Presi- 
dent arranged for a talk with former Gov- 
ernor Alf M. Landon, of Kansas, the 1936 
Republican nominee for President. Mr. 
Truman also was a supper guest of Roy A. 
Roberts, managing editor of the Kansas 
City Star. Mr. Roberts is a personal friend 
of Mr. Truman. And the Kansas City pub- 
lisher was a mainspring of the Landon 
campaign in 1936. This nonpartisan atti- 
tude toward the peace is bearing fruit in 
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the staunch support of the Charter by such 
Republicans as Senator Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, a Republican conference dele- 
gate. 

Home town visit. For several days at 
Independence, Mr. Truman enjoyed the 
friendly adulation of his old friends and 
neighbors. The Mayor met him at the air- 
port. Crowds turned out to shout a wel- 
come. A big sign on the main street read: 
“Welcome Home, Harry.” The dime-store 
girls waved flags. His old schoolteacher 
was there. He got a gold-plated life mem- 
bership card in the Board of Trade. 

The President sat on the back of a seat 
in an open car and waved to the crowds. 
To a friend, he confided that the praise of 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN TO UNCIO DELEGATES 
“If we should falter... 


















































his home folks “swells me up like a pizened 
pup.” He visited his former partner in a 
haberdashery and gave an order for shirts. 
He had his hair cut by his old barber. He 
ate sandwiches at a picnic, shook hands 
with hundreds, made several short talks, 
sent roses to his wife on their 26th wed- 
ding anniversary, and wondered why it 
was that he received so much attention 
from the public. 

The press. In his home town, the Presi- 
dent held one of his most unusual press 
conferences. Reporters met him in the audi- 
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torium at Independence Memorial Hall. 
Townsfolk sat in the galleries above. The 
President announced the resignation of 
Mr. Stettinius as Secretary of State and 
the designation of Mr. Stettinius as the 
American delegate to the American peace 
agency. 

Wishing to emphasize the importance of 
Mr. Stettinius’s appointment to that post, 
the President delayed announcement of 
his choice for Secretary of State. But, even 
then, only one name was used in specula- 
tion over the identity of a successor: that 
of James F. Byrnes, the former War Mo- 
bilizer. This is Mr. Truman’s fifth Cabinet 
appointment. His first four Cabinet ap- 
pointees took over their posts this week. 
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“‘In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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THE NEW TEAM | 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE { 


When President Truman decided to designate 
Edward R. Stettinius as Chairman of the United 
States delegation to the United Nations, he was re- 
warding a man who had demonstrated at the San 
Francisco Conference his ability to represent the 
interests of this country in the new international 
organization. 

When the President decided to appoint James F. 
Byrnes as Secretary of State, he was rewarding a man 
who is in every sense the best all-around statesman in 
public life today. 

This is another way of saying that Mr. Stettinius 
fits his new job and Mr. Byrnes fits his new post and 
both selections reflect great credit on President 
Truman. 

It was obvious almost from the beginning of the 
present administration that there would be a change 
at the head of the Department of State. Mr. Stettinius 
had been chosen Secretary of State at a time when 
President Roosevelt was really handling foreign policy 
himself and hence needed a good organizer and 
administrator to carry out his orders. 

But Mr. Truman is a different kind of President. 
He wants every Cabinet officer to be an assistant to 
the President in his own right. He wants the Secretary 
of State to be able to advise him and recommend 
policies rather than to ask the President to work out 
the outline or the details. 


Truman’s choice for Vice President: When it is con- 
sidered that Mr. Truman went to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in July 1944 with a speech prepared 
to nominate Mr. Byrnes for the Vice Presidency, it can 
easily be inferred what he thought about the man he 
now is able to appoint Secretary of State. 

While a copy of that speech is not available, un- 
doubtedly Mr. Truman must have written therein 
what he has mentioned to friends since; namely, that 
he regards James F. Byrnes as the best all-around 
man in public office today. 

This is because Mr. Byrnes served first for many 
years in the House of Representatives from South 
Carolina and then went to the United States Senate. 
While in the Senate he won an enviable position be- 


j 
cause of his ability in behalf of the President to adjust 
differences inside as well as outside his own party. He! 
is a man who knows how to work out agreements and_ 
compromises and he has the skill and tact to get i 
people working together. 

When a vacancy occurred among the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. Roose- 
velt recognized a virtually unanimous sentiment on™ 
Capitol Hill and appointed Mr. Byrnes. But when the © 
war broke out and problems began to pile up on Mr.” 
Roosevelt, he found he needed Mr. Byrnes at his right 7 
hand. With characteristic self-denial, Mr. Byrnes gave ” 
up a life position and a career which any lawyer would © 
be glad to continue. The call of service was para-/ 
mount. There was talk at the time that Mr. Byrnes’ 
might be Mr. Roosevelt’s favorite for the vice presi- 
dential nomination in 1944. There is every reason to 
believe that if Mr. Roosevelt could have had his way 
he might have selected Mr. Byrnes to run on the ticket § 
with him. But the CIO and the Political Action Com- : 
mittee turned thumbs down on Mr. Byrnes because | 
he had the temerity when in the Senate to sponsor a 
resolution condemning the “sit-down” strike and 
because he is a Southerner. 


Reason for delayed selection: When Mr. Truman 
went to Chicago he believed that Mr. Byrnes was going 
to be the selection of the party, but when the veto was 
exercised against Mr. Byrnes, the latter, of course, 
withdrew his name from consideration. 

These incidents, however, do let us know Mr. 
Truman’s appraisal of Mr. Byrnes’ ability and hence 
it was a foregone conclusion last April that at the first 
opportunity James F. Byrnes would be given a post 
of high rank in the new administration. 

Obviously, Mr. Truman could not make such an 
announcement at the start of his administration be- 
cause it was on the eve of the United Nations Confer- 
ence at San Francisco and Secretary Stettinius was in 
charge of the whole program to be followed and was 
familiar with the preliminary work on the charter. 
So Mr. Truman deferred any comment on a new 
Secretary of State and stood squarely back of Mr. 
Stettinius. 
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her pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
ntional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 









4 man 
| There is, however, reason to believe that the Ameri- 
can delegation at San Francisco, consisting of Repub- 
licans and Democrats, found Mr. Stettinius to be a 
man of excellent organizing ability, tact and skill in 
harmonizing the work of the Conference, both inside 
and outside the American delegation. It may be taken 
for granted that the appointment of Mr. Stettinius 
‘to carry on as head of the American delegation has 
ithe heartiest approval of the delegates who repre- 
sented the United States at the San Francisco 
) Conference. 

| For there is important work ahead for the Chairman 
Sof the American delegation to the new international 
organization. Upon America falls the burden of keep- 
J ing in operation the various interim committees of the 
1United Nations. As a matter of fact, it was the late 
President VRoosevelt’s insistence that the United 
Nations Conference be held at once which really made 
it possible for such a document to be so quickly 
drafted. There were many excuses and reasons given 
for not pressing at this time, in the midst of war, a 
jconference that might lead to differences of opinion. 
It was urged that the whole matter might better be 
deferred until some later time. Mr. Roosevelt was 
aware that postponement would be fatal, and that 
is why Mr. Truman was so patently right in an- 
nouncing in the first few hours of his administration 
that the San Francisco Conference would be held as 
scheduled. 


Partners in public service: The work of the United 
States delegation to the new international organiza- 
tion will dovetail with that of the Secretary of State. 
It is important that two men who know each 
other and like each other should be at the helm 
a partners. It would not have been so easy with 
two sharply opinionated men, but Mr. Stettinius 
a well as Mr. Byrnes know how to submerge 
their own personalities in the public interest. They 
will make an excellent team, and Mr. Truman and 
the country are to be congratulated that there 
ae two such men with such an attitude toward 
public service available to the American people at 
this time. 


oe 
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'fffective combination for conduct of foreign relations provided in 
ween of Byrnes and Stettinius to new posts—Each 
; fits his job—Will work well together as partners. 






It will be recalled that both Mr. Stettinius and Mr. 
Byrnes were at Yalta with the late President Roose- 
velt. After the conference Mr. Byrnes came back to 
Washington and gave correspondents an intimate 
picture of what did happen. He was fair in his presen- 
tation of the issues and did not hesitate to say that 
there had not been adequate preparation for the Yalta 
meeting. It is fortunate that he is to accompany Presi- 
dent Truman at the next meeting of the so-called “Big 
Three” in the vicinity of Berlin, because Mr. Byrnes 
knows now through the lessons of experience what 
ought to be done to carry on such an important 
meeting. 

Need for Mr. Dulles: Mr. Byrnes as Secretary of 
State will find all sorts of pressures to have him 
eliminate this or that person from the Department. 
Unfortunately, ideologies and conflicts of view as to 
foreign policy permeate the Department of State 
today and there is too much bickering and jealousy 
between units and divisions. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Byrnes will envision a 
new Department of State, that he will carry out some 
of the excellent recommendations made by Secretary 
Stettinius for increased appropriations so that the 
Department which represents the American people in 
the all-important question of foreign policy and pre- 
vention of war will not be sabotaged by. lack of funds 
or by inefficient personnel. 

After all, the entire appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of State for the current year is only $75,000,000, 
which is about three-fourths of the cost of a battleship. 
And yet the American people expect the Department 
of State to maintain friendly relations with other 
nations and prevent a recurrence of war. 

The team of Byrnes and Stettinius is a good one. 
If Mr. Truman will now add as Under Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles—the man who did a dis- 
tinguished job of advising the American delegation 
at San Francisco—moving Joseph C. Grew, the pres- 
ent Under Secretary, to the chairmanship of the Pa- 
cific Council about to be created, it would make the 
team an even more effective instrument for the con- 
duct of foreign policy. 























Introducing the 


new “MAGIC” that’s needed 


in stock control ! 
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Simplification of stock control is im- 
perative today. 

The transition from operation 
under war conditions to the competi- 
tive realities of peacetime will re- 
quire that supplies be maintained 
in balance at levels consistent with 
usage. Operating costs, too, must 
be pared to the bone. 

The old barriers to these objectives 
have been cleared away! “‘Systems” 
Technicians have perfected a new kind 
of Kardex visible control that brings 
unheard of simplicity...speed...ac- 
curacy to the management of stocks. 

The “‘magic element” is an Auto- 
matic Computing Insert. Used with 
our exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal 
control, this eliminates all need of 
computation in vsibly charting new 
balances and interpreting them. Act- 
ual numerical balances are shown 
graphically on Kardex Visible Mar- 
gins with the reorder point of all 
items, regardless of usage, in uni- 
form reference position. Without an- 
alysis, Graph-A-Matic flashes when 
each item should be reordered, when 
follow-up should be instigated and 
when overstocks threaten. 

This system has already produced 
extraordinary results for many prom- 


POINT 


4 Rane” 
meminwts 


inent companies. It provides simple, 
complete and positive control—the 
means of combining high turnover 
with ability to maintain satisfactory 
delivery schedules. It saves clerical 
costs and more important, the many 
executive hours ordinarily required 
for “analysis” 


FOR FULL DETAILS ask our nearest 
Branch Office for MIC No. 708. This 
system can be applied to many 
types of existing records. 


KARDEX GRAPH-A-MATIC 
Analyzes Stock Conditions 
for VISUAL Control ! 
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Signals over numeric balance indicate 
exact stock status. If the rate of usage 
changes, “Reorder Scale” is adjusted 
by merely refolding the paper insert. 
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— _Question_ 
of the Week | 


Tithe Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Should a military training bill be 











enacted now, or postponed until a 
national military policy is established 
| after the war against Japan is over? 
Sharp differences have arisen as to 4 
the feasibility of compulsory military 
training legislation for our youth now, { 
or later. To present a cross section of 4 
mformed opinion, The United States 
News asked Government — officials, } 
church leaders, veterans, military ex- 
perts and others for their views. 
Answers were printed last week, 
Others appear herewith, 
| Rev. Dr. Samuel McRea Cavert 
New York, N.Y.; General Secretary, The Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America; Executive Committeeman, Gen- 
eral Commission of Army and Navy Chap- 
lains, 
answers: 
‘The question of universal military train- 7 
ing is one on which there is considerable 1 
difference of judgment within church. cir- 
cles, but [ believe that the predominant ti 
point of view is that no decision to adopt ir 
| such a policy should be made until after 
| the war is over. This is my own judgment. : 
| It seems to me that the United States fi 
| = gught not to depart from its historic policy m 
of no conscription in times of peace unless Se 
| there is Compelling evidence of its neces- 9 h 
| sity. I can see no occasion for a hasty re- : 
| versal of our previous position at a time ™ 
when the defeat of the Axis is bemg ac- 
companied by the creation of a world or- “i 
vanization with police powers, lo 
, 
Alonzo F. Myers a 
New York, N.Y.; Chairman, Department ] i 
of Higher Education, New York University; 
Captain, Infantry, U.S. Army, 1917-19; 
Chairman, National Council Against Peace- 
time Conscription Now, 
answers: (by telegraph) 1. 
Our country is now engaged im a co- h 
operative effort of the United Nations to ni 
establish an international security organi- hi 
zation designed to preserve the peace. We p 
do not know how large a military force we 
will need as our contribution to the pro- PI 
posed international police force. m 
We do not know whether or not we D: 
shall need peacetime conscription in or- 
| der to contribute our share. But we can 92 
be quite sure that, if our country at this - 
| time adopts universal military training ‘ 
as peacetime policy, the rest of the world, 
with the exception of our defeated ene- 
miles, must as a matter of self-defense like- 
wise adopt it. 
Why should our country take the lead a 
34 THE UNITED STATES NEWS . 
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News & EKACTS 
ABOUT AN INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION PLAN 


affect your production —and profits! 


that can vitally 





NDER PRESSURE of war, the sci- 
| a of Correct Lubrication has 
taken on a new meaning throughout 
industrial America. 

Executives in every industry have 
found that new lubricants, new 
methods and techniques have helped 
set “impossible” production records, 
have prolonged machine life and cut 
maintenance time and costs. 


Today, Socony-Vacuum — the 
company with the world’s greatest 
lubrication experience — combines 
these war-tested, war-proved devel- 
opments in a Complete Lubrication 
Plan for your plant. 


Here is what the plan offers: 


1. Sensational new oils, greases and 
hydraulic fluids where they are 
needed to meet closer clearances and 
higher speeds, temperatures and 
pressures inside new machines... 
proved products to provide maxi- 
mum protection for every moving 
part of every machine made. 


2. A complete lubrication study of 
your entire plant. Specific, accurate 





recommendations on the right lubri- 
cant for every moving part. 


3. Skilled engineering counsel from 
men who have practical, first-hand 
operating 


knowledge of current 


problems. 


4. Lubrication schedules and con- 
trols — automatic machine protec- 
tion, set up by lubrication-engineers 
working with your staff. 





: GARGOK, 


Lubricants | 














IF PAYS TO KNOW 
WHAT'S NEW IN PETROLEUM 





SocONY-VACUUM OIL CoMPANY, ING. 


5. Storage and handling systems to 
prevent waste of plant space and 
service man-hours. 


6. Regular progress reports giving 
definite facts and figures on benefits 
obtained from the lubrication plan. 


This plan already is paying off in 
hundreds of plants, representing all 
industries. Plant managers in metal 
working shops, steel mills, textile 
factories, etc. report many benefits 
based on facts and figures. 


Your Socony-Vacuum Represen- 
tative will be glad to give you fur- 
ther details, case histories from 
plants in your industry. Call him 
now, and get this plan in operation 
for maximum machine output and 
lower production costs. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Division « White 
Star Division « Lubrite Division « Chicago 
Division * White Eagle Division « Wad- 
hams Division * Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 












* One of many important industrial applications for HYCAR 








Hycar Parts by Ohio Rubber Co. 
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HYCAR TUBING IN AUTOMATIC PILOT 
HELPS CURTISS COMMANDO OVER THE 


ESIGN engineers at Jack & Heintz 

wanted to get away from the use of 
copper for a drain tube in their famous 
automatic pilot. With the right resilient 
material they could avoid the use of fit- 
tings which require more manpower for 
both manufacture and assembly of the 
complicated units. But the hydraulic 
fluid used, an asphaltic base oil, caused 
natural rubber to disintegrate, and most 
synthetic rubbers to swell out of shape 
quickly. Any failure of the tubing in the 
automatic pilot could easily cause the 
loss of a plane like the huge Curtiss Com- 
mando that is hauling men and impor- 
tant supplies to every corner of the world. 


Then Hycar was tested and proved 
that its superb oil resistance provided 
the answer—no deterioration, minimum 
swelling or shrinkage. Its excellent per- 
manent set characteristics did away with 
the need for clamps to hold the tubing 
in place. Hycar’s ability to remain prac- 
tically unchanged over a wide range of 
temperatures—from 70 degrees below 
zero to 185 above, meant further that 
the tubing would be failure proof under 
all conditions. Today, two small sections 
of tubing made from Hycar go into every 


Jack & Heintz automatic pilot to help 
our fliers get there and back safely. 


Other important properties of Hycar 
synthetic rubbers are shown in the 
box below. These properties may be 
had in selected combinations to meet 
known service conditions. Ask for parts 
made of Hycar. Test them in your own 
applications—difficult or routine. Learn 
for yourself that it’s wise to use Hycar 
for long-time dependable performance. 
Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 





CHECK THESE SUPERIOR 
FEATURES OF HYCAR 


1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 
noturalru! 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 
temperatures. 

5. LOW, TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY—down to 
—65° F, 

6. LIGHT WEIGHT—I5% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers. 

7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant to 
checking or cracking from oxidation, 

8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be varied 
from extremely soft to bone hard. 

9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL--compounds will 
not adhereto metals even after prolonged con- 
tact under pressure. (Metal adhesions can be 
readily obtained when desired.) 











Hycar 
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LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithilie Rubbers 





in setting off a new world armaments race? 


What possible contribution could that 
make toward world peace? 


Admiral Richard H. Leigh 


(Ret.); Claremont, Calif.; Former Com- 

mander in Chief, U. S. Fleet; Former Chair- 

man, General Board of the Navy, 
answers: 

I am decidedly of the opinion that a 
military training bill should be enacted 
now, Nothing is to be gamed by waiting 
and much can be lost. Our young men need 
the training now. This military training 
need not interfere with their educational 
training. The two should be co-ordinated 
and worked together for the benefit of 
both and for the good of our youths grow- 
ing into manhood. We are proud of our 
country’s uniform and we know that the 
wearing of it means pride in one’s self, and 
love and devotion to our country. It is just 
what our young men need, as an inspira- 
tion to better and more useful living. 


John J. McCloy 
Washington, D. C.; Assistant Secretary of 
War; Captain, 77th Field Artillery, AEF, 
World War I, 

answers: 

Action now on universal military train- 
ing will enable a planned and _ sensible 
transition from our war economy to our 
peace economy, We can ill afford the waste 
of junking our vast military organization 
and establishment when the war ends, on’, 
to re-establish the same in part severa!} 
years later. 

Furthermore, a people are best equipped 
to deal with a national issue when their 
faculties are aroused and alert and time has 
not dulled the bloody lesson of experience. 
It is only common sense to come to a de- 
cision when well informed and mindful. 


Gould Wickey 


Washington, D. C.; Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation, Association of American Colleges, 


answers: 

Personally and officially, I am absolute- 
ly opposed to compulsory universal peace- 
time military training until it can be proved 
and is proved to the citizens that such a 
program is necessary immediately for th 
welfare and protection of the U.S 

Thus far, the discussion by the mili- 
tary officials has assumed that we shall be 
attacked soon, that military training will 
prevent military defeat and assure mili- 
tary security; that a universal military 
training program is the only manner 
through which a sufficiently large num- 
ber of persons may be obtained for mili- 


tary security, and that such a program 


is the only way to obtain national secur- 
ity. None of these assumptions has been 
proven; therefore, I am opposed to a mili- 
tary training bill being enacted now. 
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Today 
hundreds see Paris 


by television... 





ON STATION WNBT... 


Tomorrow thousands will go 
to Paris by CLIPPER 


ODAY Pan American transatlantic 

services are operated “in the national 
interest”. . . But some day soon space 
aboard the Clippers will be available to 
everyone... New, giant Clippers, now 
on order, w ill begin flying . . . And Pan 
American’s plans for low -cost, oOver- 
ocean air transport within reach of the 
average man will come true. 


NEW, LOW RATES FOR WORLD TRAVEL 


When that day does come, thousands 
of American men and women who have 
only dreamed about going te Paris will 
be able to go there on a two-weeks’ vaca- 
tom... 100 and 200- -passenger, 300- 
mile-an-hour Clippers will bring the 

capital of France only 11 hours away 
from New York... And there is only one 
France, only one Paris! 

Imagine stopping in the afternoon at 

a sidewalk café on the Champs Elysées 


. Visiting Mcntmartre at night! Imag- 
ine seeing the home of Chanel perfume 
and Schiap: relli gowns. Best of all, you 
will be able to afford this trip; and ‘the 
world’s best meals, served aboard the 
Clippers in flight, will be included in the 
price of your ticket. 

And wherever you plan te fly—Paris, 
London, Rio de Janeiro, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the South Pacific or China— remember 
that in the last 17 years Pan American 
World Airways has carried over 3,250,- 
000 passengers—men, women pie chil- 
dren... A record unequaled by any 
othe: international airline. 


PAN AMERICAN = 


WORLD AIRWAYS 
The Sy ystem of the Flying Ci; ippers 


TELEVIEWERS: Visit foreign lands by 
Pan American’s new television program. Every Monday evening over N.B.C.’s New York Station, WWNBT, 








“video.” Dial in ““Wings 















You will step into a different 
world when you board a post- 
war Clipper... Your ticket in- 
cludes delicious meals aloft. 





FIRST air service across the 
Pacific (1935) 


FIRST plane service across 
the North Atlantic (1939) 





For tomorrow’s Clipper trip, 
see your Travel Agent. 











-~§ Democracy,” 


FACT ork FICTION? 


SPOKANES EMPIRE 








SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, |S 

SURROUNDED BY AN ENCLOSURE 
TALLER, HEAVIER AND STRONGER 
THAN CHINA'S GREAT WALL. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 





NEAR SPOKANE WILL CREATE 
17,000 NEW FARMS. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 
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© ALUMINUM "SKIN" FOR B-29’s, 
ROLLED AT SPOKANE, IS THE 
HEAVIEST METAL HANDLED IN 
THIS “LIGHT-METALS"” CITY. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 
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Ww q 
ee A STEEL HIGHWAY 
BUILT IN 188! IS STILL ONE OF 
SPOKANE’S BUSIEST ARTERIES. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 





QAMERICA'S “WALLED CITY." 


ee 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1, Fact. This “wall” is formed by four 
mountain ranges... the Canadian Selkirks, 
the Cascades, the Blue Mountains and the 
Rockies. Inside this vast bowl, embracing 
parts of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana and called the “‘Inland Empire’’, 
Spokane holds unrivaled dominance. Tre- 
mendous wealth of farm crops, minerals, 
timber and manufactures in this beautiful 
country flows to and from Spokane via 
Northern Pacific Railway. 

2, Fact. This “‘river’’ will be created as part 
of the Columbia Basin Irrigation Project. 
A main channel 45 miles long, and three 
principal branches 88 to 130 miles in length, 
will transform 1,029,000 acres of undevel- 
oped land into richly productive farms and 
orchards. This great new farm empire will 
be served by Northern Pacific Railway. 

3. Fiction. Although Spokane has  secn 
spectacular wartime growth of its alumi- 
num and magnesium industries, the city 
has long been a center for the heavy metals, 
also. For example—mines of the Inland 
Empire area contribute one-third of total 
U.S. lead production. Very large tonnages 
of zinc are also shipped from the Inland 
Empire via Northern Pacific. 

4, Fact. This highway of steel is today 
busicr than ever with traffic to and from the 
Inland Empire. It’s the Northern Pacific 
Railway — called ‘Main Street of The 
Northwest” because it links most of the 
important Northwest population centers, 
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Pro and Com 
of National Issues 


Press Appraisal 
Of Achievements 
At San Francisco 


The United Nations Charter drafted at 
San Francisco, in the opinion of com- 
menting editors, is an improvement over 
both the League of Nations Covenant and 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. It is gen- 
erally conceded, however, that its effective- 
ness in keeping peace depends on con- 
tinued co-operation among the big powers 
toward the goals it sets forth. 

Comparing it with the Covenant of 
1919, the New York [Herald Tribune (Ind.- 
Rep.) says: “In at least three major re- 
spects, it carries a surer promise of success. 
It has separated the formulation of a gen- 
eral machinery for keeping the peace from 
the innumerable problems and _ pitfalls of 
ending the war... It does not seek to do 
too much . . . It has the capacity for 
growth.” 

The Chicago (Tll.) Sun (Ind.) observes 
that the Charter, “to an extent -not re- 
motely approached by the Covenant, is 
directed to the building of the positive 
bases of peace, by serving economic and 
social well-being, the rights of man, and 
the progress of all men to freedom.” 

The St. (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.). cites, as improvements over 
Dumbarton Oaks, “increased strength of 
the Economic and Social Couneil, 
greater authority given the General As- 
sembly to discuss questions affecting world 
peace,” and, provision fer amendnient. 

The Concord (N. H.) Daily Monitor 


(Ind.) sees the world organization as “a 


Louis 


second beginning toward the ultimate 
birth of a world state... . (which) has 
become more and more essential with 


year of mechanical and chemical 
advances.” 

The Canton (Ohio) Repository (Rep.) 
holds the same view, that “world-wide se- 
curity on a co-operative basis .. . will en- 
tail a gradual curtailment of national 
independence.” 

“Whether the Charter . .. will be a sue- 
cess cannot be told for at least a genera- 
tion,” the Troy (N. Y.) Record (Ind- 
Rep.) asserts, but it hails the “definite 
assurance that the crime of aggression. 
whenever committed, will be openly dis- 
cussed and . . . international action . 
will at least be considered.” 

“The document will be utterly worth- 
less.” concludes the Roanoke (Va.) World 
News (Ind.-Dem.), “unless the nations of 
the world adhere to its spirit.” 
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The cost of living has gone up like this— 
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Nogopy needs to tell you that the cost of living 
has been climbing toward high C. 

But maybe you do need a reminder that the 
cost of electricity has kept right on coming down 


the seale. 


If yours is an average household, you're getting 
about twice as much electricity for your money 
today as you did 15 years ago. And recent govern- 
ment figures show that the average price has con- 
tinued to go down — even since war began. That 
fact ought to be music to your ears! 


DON'T WASTE 





Keeping the quality of service up and the cost 
of service down is a real achievement in wartime. 

It took a lot of planning, perspiration and 
practical business management to do this job. 
Everybody in the business played a part. 


@ Listen to "THE SUMMER ELECTRIC HOUR" with Robert Armbruster's 
Orchestra and guest stars. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EWT, CBS Network. 


167 ELECTRIC LIGHT R 
AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF - SUPPORTING, TAX - PAYING BUSINESSES 
* Names on request from this magazine 


ELECTRICITY JUST BECAUSE IT*S CHEAP! 
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NLRB‘S RECONVERSION TASK 


Board’s Developing Attitude on New Employer-Employe Problems | 


Questions of rights of unions 
and workers when industry 
shifts to civilian production 


Reconversion is raising new problems 
in the collective-bargaining relationship 
between employers and unions. Before 
they are settled, some of these problems 
may compel the National Labor Relations 
Board to shape a new set of guideposts 
for industry and labor to follow. 

NLRB, now in its tenth year, already 
has evolved a body of labor law that has 


Shifts in personnel. Another plant 
changes its production methods in order 
to manufacture a peacetime product. This 
involves shifts and changes in types oi 
workers. Does the union certified in time 
of war continue as bargaining agent? 

Discrimination. Mass layoffs will bring 
charges that some workers are being dis- 
criminated against because of union affili- 
ations. Such charges are hard to investi- 
gate. To prove their truth or falsity. NLRB 
must study a plant’s layoff procedure, the 
operation of seniority rules in the plant 
and thousands of pay-roll records. 





NLRB ELECTIONS 
1935-1945 


6,000,000 
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NO UNIONS 
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CIO UNIONS 
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AFL UNIONS 9,500 
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8,000 
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brought great change in employer-union 
relationships. To this, there now must be 
added new rules that are to be followed in 
turning industry back to a _ peacetime 
basis. During that transition, the security 
of the collective-bargaining relationship 
may face a severe test. 

Enough questions already have arisen 
to give a hint of what is coming. For 
example: 

Reduction of employes. When a com- 
pany shifting back to civilian work is forced 
to lay off large numbers of workers, does 
the union that was certified for thousands 
of men remain the bargaining agent for 
the few hundred left on the pay roll? 
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Two recent cases before NLRB serve 
to illustrate reconversion problems: 


Company A makes pipe organs in 
peacetime. During the war, it has been 


manufacturing airplane wings. Near the 
end of its collective-bargaining agreement 
with one union, another union asked the 
company for recognition as bargaining 
agent. The company refused, and_ the 
second union petitioned NLRB for a bar- 
gaining election. 

When the second union asked for bar- 
gaining rights. there were more than 700 
employes in the bargaining unit. The first 
union—holding the contract—maintained 
that no election should be held until the 


company had completed its conversion to 


peacetime production, at which time the % 
pay roll would be reduced to 125 to 150 ¥ 


workers 


NL RB ruled that an election should be 
held. It took the position that, since the | : 


company’s future employment plans were 
uncertain, employes should not be denied 
a present opportunity to choose a_bar- 
gaining agent. However. the Board in- 
vited another election petition after the 
company’s pay roll had been cut to pre- 
war size by reconversion. 

Company B is preparing to convert 
from manufacture of ship parts, requiring 
much welding work, to the making of 
machinery that calls mainly for machine 
work and little welding. The CIO United 
Auto Workers Union was certified after 
an election as bargaining agent for the em- 
ploves engaged in wartime production and 
maintenance activities. 

The company admittedly refused to bar- 
gain with the union. basing its refusal on 
the fact that the staff was going to be cut 
in half, and some of those retained would 
be transferred to different jobs. 

An NLRB examiner recommended that 
the company bargain with the union be- 
cause, at the time of refusal to bargain, 
no material change had taken place in the 
nature of the company’s operations. The 
examiner's recommendation is pending be- 
fore the Board. 

After 10 years of experience, NLRB 
and the Wagner Act that created it are 
under fire in Congress. It now is proposed 
to amend the Wagner Act to make unions, 
as well as employers, accountable for un- 
fair labor practices and to replace NLRB 
with an Unfair Labor Practices Tribunal 
and a Federal Labor Relations Board. In 
the light of this proposal, which appears 
to have slight chance of passage, it now is 
appropriate to review briefly what NLRB 
has done in the 10 years of its existence. 
The statistical story and the story of 
policies laid down are these: 

Cases handled total more than 74,000. 
These resulted in more than 11,009 formal 
decisions. Remaining cases were disposed 
of without formal hearings or Board deci- 
sions. More than 2,000 company unions 
were disestablished: collective bargaining 
was started in 5,000 cases; 300,000 em- 
ploves were reinstated, and 30,000 em- 
ployes received a total of $9,000,000 in 
back-pay awards. 

Election cases. Approximately 23,800 
elections were conducted, with more than 
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Instead, you place your 

trust in the 25 years of 
experience and know-how 
that Aluminum Refiners 
bring to the refining of Alu- 
minum Alloy Ingot. 

You place your reliance onthe very 
latest in refining equipmentand scientific 
laboratory controls. On what sounder 
basis could you do business? 





To secure Aluminum Alloy Ingot that Dare 

meets your specifications, and on which BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION ¢ Detroit 26, Michiga| 
you can rely—send your next order to General Offices, Lafayette Building 

Aluminum Refiners. 








ALASKA HIGHWAY. Permanent timber bridge 

across the Sikanni Chief River. Three 140’ spans for 24’ 

roadway. Designed by U.S. Bureau of Public Roads; 
prefabricated by Timber Structures, Inc. 

As anyone knows who reads post- 
war signs, highways and bridges 
stand near the top of the must list of 
building activity. In this program 
the use of trusses and other heavy 
timber items is entirely logical from 
the standpoints of availability, 
economy, ease and speed of con- 
struction, permanence. 


Timber Structures welcomes your 
inquiry on trusses of wood for moder- 
ate span bridge construction. From 
small bridges on secondary roads to 
heavy duty spans on Alaska and 
Pan-American highways, our de- 
sign and engineering departments 
have had a we: 
all of which is at your disposal. 





For your ready reference we have 
prepared a special folder on the ap- 
plication of timber, illustrated by 
examples from our bridge job files. 
A copy will be mailed promptly on 
request. Address your nearest Tim- 
ber Structures office. 


iM Bre 


STRUCTURES 


Ze @ RB PO 8 AT 
nian. IN nie 
New York 17, N.Y. 





Portland 8, Oregon 





6,000,000 votes cast. The elections brought 
these results: CIO unions won 9,500 times, 
and AFL unions 8,000 times. Unaffiliated 
unions won 2,500 elections, and no union 
was selected in 3,800 elections. 

In the policy field, some of the prin- 
ciples NLRB has been establishing in re- 
lations between employers and employes 
are these: 

Employers must remain strictly 
neutral in the collective activities of 
their employes. 

Where an agreement has been 
reached with employe representatives, 
an employer cannot refuse to put the 
terms of it into a written contract. 

Employers who engage in unlawful 
violence lose protection of the Wag- 
ner Act. 

These are just a few of the tenets laid 
down thus far. They are likely to be 
tested time and again in the reconversion 
period ahead. 


Strikes. The current wave of labor un- 
rest throughout the country is serving to 
point up these situations: 


Top un‘on officials who still honor 
the no-strike pledge are finding it 
harder to enforce that pledge among 
rank-and-file members now that one 
war Is over. 

The Government is moving more 
cautiously in seizing the strikebound 
plants when a few days of idleness will 
not seriously upset production for 
military use. 

The War Labor Board is meeting a 
stiffening challenge from some unions 
in its efforts to police the no-strike 
pledge and to exercise the authority 
to settle disputes that was placed in 
it by the War Labor Disputes Act. 
Some examples that illustrate the situa- 

tions are these: 

AFL-CIO dispute. It was not until a 
settlement had been worked out by op- 
posing factions in a Detroit jurisdic- 
tional dispute between AFL and CIO 
unions that strikers were reminded by a 
high union official of their obligations un- 
der the no-strike pledge. That reminder 
was given by R. J. Thomas, president of 


the CIO United Auto Workers, after the 











TIME: 1945. PLACE: U.S.A. 


Gas (tear) is used at Elkhart, Ind., as police open a way for nonstrikers in one of the labor dis- 
turbances now beginning to plague official Washington. Salient fact: While two wars were going 
on, such incidents were virtually nonexistent, never warranted the presence of cameramen, more 
accustomed to “shooting” war production scenes. 


—Acme Photos 
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nt°s going to 
happen to 
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Remember the graveyard of rusting ships after the last 
war? For years a grim reminder of surplus war production, they 
also represented a practically bankrupt shipbuilding industry. 


Today, America’s aircraft industry accounts for a 

substantial proportion of our total national economy. That 
industry has produced more than a quarter of a million 
planes since Pearl Harbor! Its plants, equipment and pro- 

duction represent 50 billion dollars worth of taxpayers’ money. 


Here is the most valuable single peacetime legocy of war. 

.. Here is power to maintain peace, insure our national 

security and provide jobs for millions of Americans . . . And 
here is a critical problem. 


For the percentage of profit earned by our aircraft industry 

is so low that its entire capital reserves amount to only a 

few days’ operating costs! The lack of a sound national airpower 
policy could actually result in the collapse of a great 

industry and the promise it holds for the whole world. 


We at Bryant know that we can sell many machine tools to a healthy 
peacetime aircraft industry. But far more important — those tools 
mean jobs, and our last chance to enforce peace throughout the world. 








MPANY vermont, ‘usa. 











Prevents breakage ... WIA 


surface scratches, 


Nestled in a fluffy, cloud-soft cushion 
of KIMPAK*, war materials—from del- 
icate precision instruments to huge 
bomber wings—are arriving at the bat- 
tlefronts in fighting condition. After 
V-J Day, this versatile, resilient creped 
wadding will receive its honorable 
discharge, and then KIMPAK will be 
a boon to peacetime shippers. 

As flexible and easy to use as a piece 
of wrapping paper, KIMPAK Creped 
Wadding makes possible assembly-line 
speed in packaging . . . saves time and 
work in the shipping room. Often cuts 
freight costs by reducing cubage. 

So soft, so clean, so resilient, KIMPAK 
Creped Wadding prevents mars and 
scratches as it protects against break- 


REG.U.S.PAT OFF.& D< COUNTRIES 


“craDE MARE 


age. Available in 12 standard types, 
“ there is a kind of KIMPAK to meet 
almost every postwar need. 

For a free illustrated booklet on 
Better Packaging, mail a postcard to 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Creped 
Wadding Division, Neenah, Wisconsin. 





FREE POSTWAR 
PACKAGING PLAN 


In making plans for your postwar 
product the advice of our packaging 
representative is yours for the ask- 
ing. In most cases, he will be able 
to recommend a war-proved method 
of float packaging with KIMPAK. 

Telephone, write or wire today 
for the KIMPAK representative. 









Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 












CREPED WADDING 





strike had been in progress several days. 
If Mr. Thomas had issued the warning be- 
fore a settlement had been reached, he 
would have risked having his warning re- 
pudiated by the strikers. 

The warning that he did issue was a 
strong one, showing that the international 
union was not relaxing its support of the 
pledge. Mr. Thomas told the strikers that 
the international union would not defend 
them against disciplinary action if they 
persisted in striking in violation of con- 
tracts. 

Seizures. The War Labor Board resist- 
ed early pressure from the CIO Rubber 
Workers for seizure of the strikebound 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. WLB’s at- 
titude apparently was to let the strike con- 
tinue, with the hope that it would wear 
out before war production suffered too 
much. 





—Acme 


WOODRUFF RANDOLPH 
The WLB found him unyielding 


Defiance of no-strike pledge. The 
AFL International Typographical Union 
refused to end a strike in Jersey City, 
N.J., contending that the War Labor 
Board had no authority to determine work- 
ing conditions for printers except in mat- 
ters of wage stabilization. 

Woodruff Randolph, union president, 
told WLB that the ITU would not yield 
until a satisfactory contract had been ob- 
tained from the publisher involved. ITU 
has 20 disputes with newspaper publishers 
pending before the War Labor Board. 

The whole strike situation is the cause 
of much concern in official Washington. 
There is considerable fear that it will be 
worse before it gets better. 


Draft. Employers can expect local draft 
boards to be less lenient in deferment of 
men aged 18 through 29 during the last 
half of this year. At the same time, men 
in the 30-through-37 bracket will be de- 
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mat- 
lent, a e . 
eld Since preformed wire rope lasts longer, obviously it 
ob- y 7 reduces frequency of replacing the rope itself. 
Ho u A » ff ywrnarh Not quite so obvious, but equally important, is the ease 
ners AAA MALAG MA : : A : 4 
4, hada. with which preformed wire rope adjusts itself to 
ause “UV different uses. Because of its ready adaptability—its 
— f)74 ZL a | 0 V2 resistance to rotating in sheave grooves and its better 
VEll TUPU spooling qualities—preformed postpones the 
replacement of machine parts or shut-downs for repairing. 
raft . . - = 
yi SAVES REPLACEMENT 3 WAYS A third way in which preformed wire rope saves 
last replacement is with the men on the job. As preformed 
men rope is safer to handle it reduces lost-time accidents. 
de- Make certain your next wire rope is preformed. 
WS 


ASK YOUR OWN WIRE ROPE MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 














a a FOR KEY THINKING AND 


EXECUTIVE ACTION 


Top-flight executives acclaim this new, im- 
proved business method—a work expediter 
so complete and so precise it actually doubles 
your ability to get things done. 

It is Dictaphone Electronic Dictation—now 
available without priority restrictions. 

A ‘small desk microphone records your 
memos, ideas and instructions without re- 
quiring the presence of your secretary. While you relax and talk 
your work away, she is left free to protect you from interruptions 
and perform other important duties for you. The microphone is your 
control center—for planning as well as for action. Under proper 
conditions, it even records across-the-desk conversations. 

Send for free descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. In Canada: Dictaphone Corpora- 


tion, Ltd., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE | Dixtwtion 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corpo- 











ration, makers of Acoustic and Electronic dictating machines and other 
sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 











ferred in larger numbers than in the past. 
Starting July 1, monthly draft calls were 
reduced to about 90,000 a month for both 
the Army and Navy. Selective Service 
Headquarters now is laying down these in- 
duction policies for local boards to follow: 

Men aged 18 through 29. These 
younger registrants, to obtain deferment, 
must be “necessary to and regularly en- 
gaged in” and “indispensable and_ irre- 
placeable in an activity in war production 
or in support of the national health and 
interest.”” The number who can meet this 
test, though now small, will decline even 
more as industry converts to civilian work. 

Men aged 30 through 37. The test 
for deferment in this bracket is one that 
most men can pass. To be eligible for de- 
ferment, these registrants need merely 
show that they are “regularly engaged in” 
an activity involving the national health, 
safety or interest, or in war production. 
And local boards are advised by Selective 
Service to include as in the national health, 
safety or interest any occupation or actiy- 
ity that is useful in the nation or the com- 
munity. 


Unemployment. It is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that unemployment on 
a national scale is not to be a major prob- 
lem while Japan remains undefeated. Some 
areas of the country will be hard hit by 
plant shutdowns and contract cutbacks, 
but most communities will be able to ab- 
sorb laid-off workers in civilian activities. 

The outlook, as it is viewed by the War 
Manpower Commission, is a rather opti- 
mistic one. Some statisticians are not so 
optimistic, although they agree that the 
situation in the immediate months ahead 
is not likely to be serious. WMC’s view 
follows: 

At present, there are around 800,000 
unemployed. 

Within six months, the total is expect 
ed to rise to 1,300,000; although the figure 
may reach 2,000,000 at different periods 
between now and the end of the year. 

Within a year, there are likely to be 
about 1,800,000 persons out of work, a 
rise of 500,000 between December, 1945, 
and June, 1946. 

Looking into the months ahead, the War 
Manpower Commission sees the employ- 
ment outlook for the 300 major labor- 
market areas shaping up as follows: 

Shortage areas. There will be 29 areas. 
with 9.6 per cent of the population of all 
300 areas, where labor is scarce. 

Balanced areas. A total of 182 areas. 
with 71.6 per cent of the population, will 
have a balanced supply of man power. 

Surplus areas. There will be a surplus 
of labor in 77 areas, with 17.5 per cent of 
the population. 

Depressed areas. This term is used to 
designate regions where unemployment 
will be a real problem. There are expected 
to be 12 such areas, but they will include 
only 1.3 per cent of the population. 
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“T know what Ill buy fist!” 


than ever that Cadillac quality stands alone. Cadil- 
lac’s beauty and comfort and safety have always 
been factors which the buyer could see and appraise 
—but only extended usage can reveal the full value 
of Cadillac craftsmanship. The years and the miles 
are unusually kind to a Cadillac. 


High on the postwar purchasing list of most Cadil- 
lac owners is another Cadillac car. 


No other motor car in America—according to the 
findings of a nation-wide survey—has such a firm 
hold on the loyalty of its owners. 


Three million motorists were recently asked to 
express an opinion as to what make they expected 
their next car to be. And those who own Cadillacs 
led the owners of all makes in saying they intended 
to “repeat” on their present cars. This, of course, 
is but logical. Wartime driving has made it clearer 


Every Sunday Afternoon .. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION yee GENERAL MOTORS 


me 
_ = 


In the future, as in the past, Cadillac cars will be 
built in the Cadillac tradition—where craftsman- 
ship is a creed, and accuracy a law. There will 
be but a single Cadillac standard—and that the 
“Standard of the World.” 


- GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-NBC Network 


CORPORATION 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
KEEP WHAT YOU HAVE 
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KING BLACK LABEL 


Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 

whiskies in this product are 51 months 

or more old. 40° ¢ straight whiskies; 
60‘ ¢ grain neutral spirits. 


© 1945—B.F.pist BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © At Louisville in Kentucky 
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ABOUT BENEFITS FOR JOBLESS 


The rate at which unemployment insur- 
ance benefits are being paid is rising 
sharply. During May, the number of 
checks sent weekly to the unemployed 
averaged 98,030. This was an increase of 
12.5 per cent over April, when the weekly 
average was 87,161. Furthermore, the rate 
of increase will continue upward as cut- 
backs of war orders and other causes throw 
thousands of persons out of work, tempo- 
rarily at least. 

A factor in the rising trend of payments 
to the unemployed is the returning serv- 
icemen. Special unemployment benefits are 
provided for them under the GI Bill of 
Rights. During the week ended June 9, 
the number of veterans of World War II 
receiving unemployment compensation rose 
1,068, to a high of 32,121. This means that 
nearly one third of those receiving checks 
were veterans of this war. 

The rise in unemployment insurance pay- 
ments comes at a time when many em- 
plovers are complaining of a shortage of 
workers. Also, there are reports of workers 
who lose out on war jobs or other jobs 
and draw unemployment insurance for 
weeks or even months although jobs are 
available. This raises questions of who can 
obtain unemployment compensation and 
under what conditions. 


Each State has its own unemployment 
compensation laws, and its own interpre- 
tations of when a worker can draw unem- 
ployment payments. Consequently, there is 
a wide variation in the way the systems 
work. But a worker who loses his job 
often can take what amounts to a vaca- 
tion while receiving unemployment com- 
pensation. In such a case, he is supposed 
to give a reason for not taking another 
job that is offered to him. 


This means that a worker who has unem- 
ployment insurance credits in a_ State 
where the rates are high might draw as 
much as $25 a week while presumably 
looking for work. If his wife has worked 
and also has insurance rights, together 
they might draw $50 a week. Each of 
then, however, would be liable to dis- 
qualification, with their payments cut off. 
under certain conditions. 


Under this system, when does a person 
have to take a job or lose his unem- 
ployment pay? And when can he re- 
fuse to accept a job that is offered? 

A person can be denied unemployment 

compensation if he refuses to apply for a 

job to which he is referred by the United 

Slates Employment Service, or if he turns 
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down suitable work that is offered to him, 
unless he has a good reason for doing so. 
Also, he can be disqualified if he leaves a 
job without good reason or is discharged 
for misconduct. 


On the other hand, there are times when 
an unemployed worker can turn down a 
job and still draw his weekly compensa- 
‘ion check, This is because of the require- 
ment that the new job must involve 
“suitable” work. A job might be consid- 
ered unsuitable because of the pay, the 
working conditions or for other reasons. 
In general, the new job is expected to be 
in @ person’s own line or trade, with some- 
what comparable wages and located within 
a reasonable distance from his home. 


Thus, as a rule, a skilled worker is not re- 
quired to give up his unemployment com- 
pensation to take a nonskilled job. A $100- 
a-week man is not expected to take a job 
paying $25 a week. Exceptions might be 
made in some of these cases, however, 
where a person has been out of work for 
a long time and essential war jobs are 
open nearby, 


There are other reasons why an unem- 
ployed person can fail to take a job and 
still qualify for unemployment compen- 
sation. A job is not considered suitable 
if it is open as a result of a strike, lock- 
out or labor dispute. Also, a person can- 
not be required to take a job where he 
has to fofn a union, or resign from a un- 
ion, to fill the position. 


Suppose a person is a veteran. How do 
the unemployment compensation reg- 
ulations work for him? 


In general, the rules under which a vet- 
eran of World War II qualifies for unem- 
ployment compensation are interpreted 
more liberally than for nonveterans. The 
standards and tests to be met by vet- 
erans are written into the GI Bill of 
Rights, though they follow the pattern 
and standards of individual State unem- 
ployment compensation laws. The money 
for paying veterans comes from the U.S. 
Treasury, rather than from State unem- 
ployment funds. A veteran often is given 
a chance to “shop around” for a job, while 
drawing unemployment benefits, until he 


finds something he wants. 


The reasons usually given for veterans’ re- 
ceiving unemployment payments under 
the GI law are that they are ill, or that 
their health does not permit them to work 
or that suitable work is not available. The 
“suitability” of work is usually given an 
elastic interpretation for veterans. Many 
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Data: Oil cooler deor actuating motor, Ye hp - 
| Equipped with magnetic clutch and brake — Com- 
pound planetary reduction of 478 to 1, with addi- 
tional worm and sector reduction of 30 to 1 gives 
a total reduction of approximately 15,000 to 1 - 
Maximum torque on the drive shaft is 6,000-inch- 
pounds = For use in a 28-volt system. 


Within the Douglas A-26 Invader, new- 
est and fastest all purpose attack bomber 
of the Army Air Forces, necessary flight 
and combat functions are performed by 
electrically operated remote control mo- 
tors. Each of the compact, self-contained 
EEMCO motor-actuators is custom built 
to precise job specifications covering 
work, load and weight factors, mount- 
ing conditions and restrictions, altitude 
and temperature variants, overall oper- 
ating efficiency and ease of maintenance. 

The EEMCO cowl flap actuators, gun 
mount trigger motors and cabin heater 
blower motors designed for the A-26 are 
as unique in design as the one shown 
here. 

Completely engaged today in engineer- 
ing and building out-of-the-ordinary 
electric motors for special Army and 
Navy needs, EEMCO has the experience 
and ability to help solve your tough 
motor problems. Let EEMCO engineers 
go over your war time motor require- 
ments with you now, and later discuss 
electric drive applications for your 
pveace-time production or products. 





Send in your reservation 
today for ‘Custom Built 
Motors for a World of 
Needs,*' now in prepara- 
tion. Copies of this lim- 
ited edition will be dis- 
tributed only- on written 
request. 


{EEMCo 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
AND MFG. CORP. 


4606 West Jefferson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 16, California 




















Every Repullie Rubber Hose 


IS DESIGNED FOR 





NEEDS of America for rubber 


“lee 


hose are numerous and widely varied. Each of these many 


requirements is studied by Republic technologists and the 
correct structure is designed for each. Industry needs hose to 
conduct water, steam, air, gases, acids, oil,.gasoline, concrete 
and numerous liquids. Municipalities and industry need fire- 
fighting hose. Water hose, suction hose and orchard spray 
hose are important in agriculture. The transportation indus- 
tries are large users of Republic hose, as are the Army and 
Navy. To serve these purposes, Republic designs one hose 
with strong cotton fabric reinforcement, and another with 
stronger wire windings, while the primary requirement of 
resistance to the action of oils or acids in another is met 
by special compounding of synthetic rubbers. Your nearby 
Republic Distributor can supply any type of rubber hose and 
can advise you on the correct hose for your requirements. 
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of them want a different kind of job from 
the ones they left, or they feel that they 
should get higher wages than before the 
war. Sometimes, a veteran can show that 
his health makes it unreasonable for him 
to work right after getting out of service. 
Usually, he is not pressed to take a cer- 
tain job if it does not suit him, or if he 
feels that his health does not permit it. 


Thus, a veteran who usually has worked 
as a truck driver, and for whom there is 
no opening, is not required to go into a 
war plant or to take another type of job 
unless he wants to. He can wait until there 
is an opening in his line, meanwhile draw- 
ing unemployment benefits. Similarly, a 
mechanic or carpenter or salesman or ac- 
countant is not expected to take another 
kind of work unless he so desires. He can 
take his unemployment pay while waiting 
for something to open up in his own spe- 
cial line and in his own locality. 


What is the procedure for a veteran in 
getting unemployment compensation? 


A veteran, just as a nonveteran, applies 
for unemployment benefits at the nearest 
office of USES. In some States, applica- 
tions can be made by mail. A special form 
must be filled out, and the veteran regis- 
ters at the USES, office. The claim for 
compensation is processed by the State 
unemployment agency, which collaborates 
with USES. USES refers the veteran to 
available work, and the State agency 
sends weekly checks, being reimbursed by 
the Federal Treasury. The veteran, as well 
as an unemployed nonveteran, is supposed 
to report back to USES at least once 
a week. 


Veterans who can qualify for unemploy- 
ment compensation receive a flat $20 a 
week. This is entirely separate from their 
mustering-out pay, and can start from the 
time they leave the service. There is no 
added amount for dependents. The time 
for which they can draw unemployment 
payments is based upon their length of 
service in the Army or Navy, with pay- 
ments running up to a maximum of 52 
weeks. USES often advises veterans not 
to use up their unemployment benefits 
now, unless absolutely necessary, as they 
may have greater need for them later if 
jobs become scarce. 


A small number of ex-servicemen of this 
war who are drawing compensation checks 
under this system are self-employed. Un- 
der certain conditions, those whose net 
earnings from their trade, business or pro- 
fession are less than $100 a month can re- 
ceive special compensation under the un- 
employment compensation clause of the 
GI law to bring their incomes up to this 
amount. Application for this type of com- 
pensation is filed with State unemploy- 
ment agencies, which decide whether self- 
employed veterans are entitled to pay- 
ments—and how much they get. 
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because this business was “Built to Burn’ 


DESTRUCTION WAS INVITED to this plant — and it came. There 
was no dependable protection against the most common 
hazard of business — fire. 

It cost the management $3,000,000, and more in 
indirect loss, to find that, through carelessness and over- 
sight, this business had been literally ‘built to burn”. 








<—F,, GOOD SENSE IN 1908: 


(: 
( ) GOOD SENSE TODAY 
(SNe hea 


‘ 7 George Eastman, founder of East- 


y, = man Kodak, recommended a 
Y proved “weapon” against fire in a 
letter to the New York Sun, Jan- 

uary 20, 1908. 

“. .. In the course of almost every fire, there is a 
time when a teacupful or a pailful of water will put 
it out, and another time, later on, when it takes all the 
water that can be pumped by an efficient fire depart- 
ment. There is an old and well-tried scheme for pro- 


viding the water needed to put the fire out when little 
is required .. . the automatic sprinkler system. 


7 


“... Every building equipped with this device not 
only protects itself, but protects its neighbors by pre- 
venting the spread of fire. In a few years it pays for 
itself in the lowering of insurance rates. 

“... The remedy is so certain that the writer, who 
has used tens of thousands of sprinkler heads in vari- 
ous buildings, and has thus saved money and slept 
better, is puzzled to understand why it is not more 
generally adopted.” 

GEORGE EASTMAN 








HAVE YOU OVERLOOKED THE EXTRA FIRE HAZARDS present in to- 
day’s plant operations . . . heavy production schedules, 
with little time for proper “housekeeping”... new, 
inflammable materials . . . stepped-up employment with 
increased carelessness? Are you sure you are properly 
protected against fire? Remember, no amount of insur- 
ance will save buildings or their valuable contents, or 
buy back customers lost to competitors when you can no 
longer supply them. 

FIRE CAN BE CONTROLLED. There is one way, a proved way, of 
checking this needless destruction, at the source, when it 
starts ...aGrinnell Automatic Sprinkler System. During 
the past ten years, over 8000 fires in Grinnell-protected 
buildings have put themselves out before major damage 
could occur. 


See that your buildings have this 24-hour-a-day safeguard 
before fire strikes. Experienced Grinnell engineers will 
help you plan dependable protection. Write or call your 
nearby Grinnell office. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
Executive Offices, Providence 1, R. I. 
Branch offices in principal cities 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION 





Special Kaport. , 








(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


PROMOTING INTERNATIONAL TRADE: 
ADDED POWER TO CUT TARIFFS 


Countries and Products Likely to be Affected Under Postwar Program 


Wines, lumber, wool, metals, 
glassware and oil as fields 
for possible further slashes 


A new venture in promoting interna- 
tional trade now lies ahead. This venture 
consists of the postwar renewal of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program, under 
which the United States lowers its tariffs 
if other nations consent to make similar 
concessions. To carry the program 
through, the Truman Administration now 
is newly equipped with power to cut pres- 
ent tariff rates in half. In the last eleven 
years, however, the duties already have 
been reduced by 31 per cent. So. conceiv- 
ably, in the future, the Administration 
could slash the rates to a level one third 
of that specified by the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

The very existence of this power is mak- 
ing many businessmen uneasy. They are 
wondering, apprehensively, what further 
tariff cutting may do to their particular 
enterprises. Grievous consequences have 
been predicted by spokesmen for a number 
of industries. Others, with equal emphasis, 
contend that a job-providing boom in ex- 
ports is to follow. 

The controversy has left confusion be- 
hind it, and has aroused a new interest in 
the program itself. Questions are being 
asked. How deep will the coming reduc- 
tions actually go? What commodities or 
products are likely to be affected? Where 
have pwevious cuts centered? What na- 
tions are to be involved in new trade 
agreement negotiations? The answers are 
supplied by well-informed sources. 

Fifty per cent cut? A_ spectacular, 
horizontal 50 per cent tariff slash is not 
even a possibility. On the contrary, the 
State Department, which handles the trade 
agreement negotiations, plans to proceed 
slowly and carefully. Before any rate is 
cut, the effect on the industry involved is 
to be studied. Official assurance is given 
that no established and essential industry 
will be damaged. After the reductions of 
the last eleven years, this means that the 
field in which cuts are possible is limited. 
Moreover, before a reduction can be made, 
equivalent concessions must be obtained 
from other nations by negotiation. And the 
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other nations are not always ready to grant 
these concessions. So the possible extent of 
the reductions has narrowed. 

How deep a cut? One official goal is 
to get tariffs back to the level of the 
Underwood Tariff that prevailed from 
1913 to 1922. To reach that level, present 


ports of the more important dutiable 
products would total $2,047,000,000. 
American production of the same items 
would be $52.303,000.000. But, if tariffs 
were reduced the full 50 per cent allowed 
by law, imports of these products would 
aggregate $2,825,000,000 or $800,000,000 
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Pease in Newark Evening News 








GETTING IT ABOARD 
Regardless of how agreements influence imports, exports—they ... 


rates would have to be lowered by about 
18 per cent. But even that, if it is 
achieved, is very far away. An informed 
guess as to the decrease in the immediate 
postwar years is not more than 10 per 
cent, if that. 

How quickly? It will take time. Offi- 
cials are searching the world picture for 
possibilities of action in the months im- 
mediately ahead. but the expectation is 
that not much can be done until Japan is 
defeated. Then, there must be negotiations, 
study and hearings. In the past, it has 
taken an average of one year from the first 
steps to the effectuation of a trade agree- 
ment. 

Effect of the cuts. Official figures mini- 
mize the effect of the reductions ahead. A 
Tariff Commission study, assuming a post- 
war national income of $135,000,000,000, 
reveals that, at present tariff rates, im- 


more than under existing schedules. Mean- 
while, American production of the same 
items would be $51,414,000,000. By com- 
parison with the total of American pro- 
duction, economists in close touch with 
the situation do not think the additional 
$800,000,000 in imports under a 50 per 
cent slash would be of startling propor- 
tions. Under the narrow tariff reduction 
that is in contemplation, the effect would 
be correspondingly slighter. 

Safeguards. At any rate, the trade 
agreements of the future, as of the past, 
are to contain safeguards against unfore- 
seen excessive imports that might harm a 
domestic industry. This is to take the 
form of an escape clause, permitting the 
United States to restore the old, higher 
tariff rate, or to limit imports by placing 
them on a quota basis. 

Now, going on to an examination of 
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where the future cuts may hit, and the 
nations with which negotiations may be 
undertaken, it is revealing to look first of 
all at the past of the trade agreements 
program and see where the decreases al- 
ready have centered. 

Past rate cutting. As compared with 
the rates that prevailed in 1934, when the 
program began, duties already have been 
reduced a full 50 per cent on items com- 
prising 42 per cent of the country’s tar- 
iff-affected imports. Decreases ranging 
from 1 to 49 per cent have been made :n 
rates applying to 20 per cent of total duti- 
able imports. Rates on 387 per cent of 
dutiable imports have not yet been 
touched. For the most part, however, this 
category is composed of products formerly 
imported from Axis countries, with which 
no agreements ever were negotiated. All 
in all, duties have fallen from 48 per cent 
of the value of the imported articles to 33 





—USDA 


BALANCED TRADE 
. . fit snugly into picture 


per cent, a decline of 31 per cent. This, of 
course, is an average. Different industries 
were differently affected. 

Where the cuts fell. The decline has 
been greatest, 48 per cent, in liquors, 
wines and other beverages. From that 
point downward, the list shows these re- 
ductions: molasses and by-prod- 
ucts, 46 per cent; fishery products, 39 per 
cent; wood and manufactures, 36 per 
cent; metals and manufactures, 30 per 
cent; tobacco and manufactures, 24 per 
cent; agricultural products, 24 per cent; 
flax, hemp, jute and manufactures, 23 per 
cent; wool and manufactures, 20 per cent; 
paper and manufactures, including printed 
matter, 19 per cent; sundries, 15 per cent; 
chemicals, oils and paints (excluding fats 
and oils), 13 per cent; cotton manufac- 
tures, 11 per cent; silk manufactures, 9 
per cent; earths, earthenware and glass- 
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CHECK THE ADVANTAGES OF 
THIS LIGHTWEIGHT STRUCTURE 
IN ALUMINUM OR STEEL 


. .. and what they mean when 
applied to YOUR product or its 
housing 





FOR CABINETS 


Ls simplifies production: 


Proves ideal for both single-unit and production 
line assembly. 

Eliminates waste—parts are die-rolled, die-drawn, 
die-cut to exact specifications, and no trimming 
or fitting is necessary. 

Needs no welding or riveting. 

Requires no retooling, special machines, or new 
equipment for its assembly. 

Hastens delivery by speeding up production. 


“s 


FOR EQUIPMENT HOUSINGS 





Ls simplifies changes: 


Disassembles and reassembles—with or without 
changes—without loss of strength. 

Permits variations from standard models without 
delay or undue expense. 

Permits overnight design changes. 

Makes possible immediate reconversion to ci- 
vilian production. 





FOR DRYERS AND OVENS 


Ls simplifies repairs: 


Speeds repairs, reduces maintenance costs. 

Requires replacement of damaged sections only. 

Uses interchangeable parts— readily available 
from the nearest Ls warehouse. 





Ls offers structural advantages: 


Utilizes all the strength in light sheet metal 
through uniform tensioning, with a resulting 
high strength-weight ratio. 

Remains permanently rigid, sturdy, unaffected 
by vibration. 

Provides ample support for heavy equipment and 
control panels. 

Provides ready access to all parts of the interior 
with removal of the nearest panel. 

Is easily insulated, since wracking will not break 
air seals. Ls construction permits use of phe- 
nolic spacers which eliminate all through-metal 
contact between double walls of units. 

Ships k.d. or partially assembled, in minimum 
space. 


FOR REFRIGERATORS 





For information, send drawings, data or blue prints 
to Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 
to 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; or to Lindsay Structure 
(Canada) Ltd., Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


Easy to Assemble 
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U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Potents Pending 


THE MODERN METHOD OF LIGHT METAL CONSTRUCTION 
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14.000 MILES AWAY 


Yes, it’s 14,000 miles from France to Tokyo! Men, muni- 
tions, and supplies must be sent across the seas in ever- 
increasing numbers, if we are to finish off our final enemy 
as quickly as possible. Millions of Gaylord Boxes will be 
used to protect these shipments on the routes to Victory. 


It will take a/l we’ve got to defeat Japan. So, stay on that 
war job ... keep on buying War Bonds and keep doing all 
your country asks. 


GAYLORD CON CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS 


New York e Chicago e San Francisco « Atlanta e New Orleans e Jersey City 
Seattle ¢ Houston e Indianapolis e Los Angeles e Oakland « Minneapolis 
Dallas ¢ Jacksonville e Columbus ¢ Tampa « Fort Worth e Detroit e Des 
Moines ¢ Cincinnati e Oklahoma City e Portland e Chattanooga e St. Louis 
Greenville e San Antonio ¢ Memphis e Milwaukee ¢ Kansas City e Bogalusa 
Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro 











ware, 7 per cent; rayon and manufactures, 
4 per cent. 

Future tariff cuts. Some of the rates, 
already widely reduced, are by no means 
exempt from future cuts. To look at the 
schedules individually: 

Spirits and wines. A further cut here 
is talked of to help France obtain foreign 
exchange for the many purchases she will 
want to make in the U.S. The tariff on 
these items still averages 57 per cent of 
value. Normally, however, much revenue 
is derived from these items, which might 
prove a factor discouraging further cuts. 

Wood. The present domestic shortage 
of lumber, and an expected high level! of 
postwar construction make a cut in wood 
tariffs possible. 

And, among items on which rate reduc- 
tions have been comparatively light: 

Wool has been cut 20 per cent and 
still has the highest ad valorem rate of any 
commodity, about 62 per cent. It may be 
in for attention. 

Metals. Cuts are expected in rates on 
such nonferrous metals as copper, lead, 
zinc and other such items to be had in 
Western Hemisphere countries. The pur- 
pose is to help Latin-American producers 
and build stock piles here. 

Oil comes into the same pattern of 
assisting Hemisphere producers. 

Earthenware and glassware have been 
lightly touched and still have a relatively 
high tariff rate which may be reduced. 

Agricultural products are not expected 
to be cut very much in the future. 

What countries? Most of the 28 out- 
standing trade agreements are expected to 
be revised in the postwar years. Some were 
negotiated when the international atmos- 
phere was not conducive to lowering of 
tariffs. They are thin and tentative and 
can be given more vigor. Some countries 
present special situations. 

Great Britain. The present agreement 
with Great Britain could stand, with some 
supplementation, in the opinion of those 
close to the situation. However, it is ex- 
pected that Britain soon will be pressing 
to have some of the Administration’s new 
tariff-cutting power applied to her. 

Canada. The Canadian agreement is in 
for a thorough overhauling. 

France will be ready to offer wide 
concessions so that the many things she 
must buy can be imported as cheaply as 
possible. 

Belgium and Holland have formed a 
customs union, the effect of which is being 
studied in advance of negotiations. 

Latin America. Negotiations may not be 
easy with the nations to the south. Some 
have war-born industries which they are 
anxious to protect. 

Russia. A trade agreement with Russia 
is impossible, because the Russians have 
no tariffs to cut. All exports and imports 
are rigidly controlled by the state. Before 
the war, Russia was given most-favored- 
nation status in return for an increase in 
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JA / l.. precchasing geul ward 


Want an automatic thread grinder in a hurry? Or a carload of laminated 


paper? Or any other of a thousand and one different products of industry? 


You could get them in a matter of hours if your postwar plant were 
located in Northern New England. Because Northern New England is the 
home grounds of manufacturing diversification. That’s one reason why New 
England, comprising only 2.2% of the nation’s area, has been able to fill 


8.5% of the nation’s war contracts. 


That’s why Boston and Maine urges management to investigate the 
advantages to be found in this prosperous industrial section. Let us advise 
you about locations, power and water facilities, local markets, warehousing, 
and transportation. Write E. F. Reed, Manager, Industrial Department, 


Boston and Maine Railroad, Boston 14, Mass. 

















BOSTON ond MAINE 
FAiLaon® 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS-ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








Pas GAH 


Men of importance are limited less 
by their gifts than by lack of time. 


Thus the business letter must often 
become the personal emissary of the 


executive. 


It is obviously important that each 
such emissary bear the mark of ex- 
ecutive distinction. It should speak 
for the writer not only through con- 
tent and phraseology, but through 
appearance and tangible substance. 
It should reflect the prestige of its 


author. 


as 


if they are written on America’s most 
distinguished stationery, Ecusta Fine 


Flax business and air mail paper. 


Made from American-grown virgin 
flax fibre, Ecusta stationery has no 
equal in America today for white- 
ness, beauty of texture, dignity and 


character. 


ECUSTA IPAIPIBIRS 





ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 


PORES. 7 


NORTH CAROLINA 








her purchases here. This arrangement is 
to be renewed. 

Germany and Japan. No trade agree- 
ments are to be negotiated. 

Italy. Agreements are being considered. 

Spain. A trade agreement with Spain 
is out so long as Generalissimo Franco re- 
mains in power. 

Nonagreement countries. An effort will 
be made to spread the trade agreement 
system to countries not previously includ- 
ed, notably Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. 

Multilateral agreements. Negotia- 
tions must be undertaken with one coun- 
try at a time. Much thought has been 
given to the possibility of negotiating a 
single agreement to be signed by three or 
more countries. But, as interpreted by the 
State Department, the law does not au- 
thorize such multilateral arrangements. 

However, a world economic conference 








—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


FIRST AID FOR A STRICKEN WORLD 





a little later has been proposed, to take up 
the question of reducing all barriers to in- 
ternational trade. Tariffs are only one of 
these. Others—exchange controls, state 
control of imports and exports, quotas. 
favors given by one nation to another, but 
not extended to other countries as well— 
can be as important or even more impor- 
tant than tariffs. 

The trade agreements program, in fact, 
is only one phase of the Administration’s 
plan for postwar trade. It is supplemented 
by the Bretton Woods proposals for a 
World Bank to stabilize exchange rates 
and provide credit. 

But the trade agreements fit snugly into 
the picture, regardless of how much or 
little they may influence actual] imports 
and exports. They encourage greater free- 
dom in world trade, they enhance nations 
and individuals to invest funds abroad, and 
they discourage bilateral international 
deals that freeze out other countries. This 
may be a principal value of the trade pacts 
program in the postwar era. 
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Never, in all the time you’ve 
been driving a car, has the 
quality of your tires depended 
so much on the skill of the 
tire maker! 


For today all tires are made of 
the same Government synthetic 
rubber, GRS—and it is tire- 
building skill, and skill alone, 


that gives a tire extra stamina. 


Seiberling tire-building skill 
has been proved on the wheels 


FOR EXTRA LONG WEAR IN TIRES 


hoose a name you can trust in hubber 














of America’s passenger cars and 
trucks for more than 23 years. 
In fact, truck owners, who buy 






tires according to carefully kept 





mileage records, have bought a 
greater share of Seiberling’s 
tire production than that of 
any other tire manufacturer! 









It is only natural, then, that the 
name ‘‘Seiberling” on a tire has 








come to mean extra toughness 
and longer wear. It is A Name 
You Can TRUST In Rubber. 









Guard Your Tires! 


On the Battle Fronts tires are consumed at the rate 
of one every 15 seconds! That means fewer tires for 
civilians—for you. Guard your present tires, make 
them last—and let your Independent Seiberling 
Dealer help you. He is an expert in tire conservation. 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. © Toronto, Ontario, Canada 






SEIBERLING 
TIRES 





RETAILED ONLY BY FREE, 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS MEN 
DISPLAYING THIS SIGN OF QUALITY 














LIKE A DIAMOND IN THE SKY 


ede Travel TWA at night and you’re moving through a world 
of diamond-studded skies, moon-silvered rivers and cities heaped like jewels 
on the black velvet of the land. Those are the beauties we want you to 
remember, even in this hurried time of essential traveling. So the skill 
of the TWA Captain at the controls, the solicitude of courteous TWA 
Hostesses, the comfort of TWA planes are all blended to 
make your trip memorable—a bright diamond 


of pleasant relaxation snatched from the sky. 


POINTS THE WAY 


Don't travel unless your trip helps win the war 


Base Map (©) R. MeN. Co 
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PROBLEM OF TOO MUCH MONEY 


Financial Woes of War-Torn Nations Resulting From Excess Funds 


Attempts at reforms in 
France, Belgium, Greece 
to halt declining values 


Money troubles are plaguing the entire 
world. In all countries there is a surfeit of 
currency and bank accounts that has 
financial officials worried. 

In the United States, liquid savings 
accumulated since start of the war ap- 
proach $130,000,000,000 and a speculative 
boom is feared. That explains why Con- 
egress really refrains from tinkering with 
price controls, why the Office of Economic 
Stabilization wants to tighten the capital 
gains tax and raise down-payment require- 
ments on real estate purchases. 

In Britain, the problem is the same. 
Bank notes and deposits have increased 
150 per cent since the war began in 1939. 

The problems of the U.S. and Britain, 
however, are less complicated than those 
elsewhere, largely because shortages of 
goods—things that money can buy—are 
not so acute as in other countries. 

In France, Finance Minister Rene 
Pleven is embarked on a severe policy that 
eventually is to call for a capital levy on 
wartime gains. Values on personal property 
that have risen since 1939 are to be 
skimmed off by a tax that is expected to 
bring the Government from 100,000,000,- 
000 to 125,000,000,000 francs over the 
next four years. That would amount to 
from $2,000,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 at 
current rates of exchange, but the france is 
admittedly overvalued. 

In preparing for this levy, the Finance 
Ministry is taking a national inventory of 
wealth. The latest device is to call in all 
outstanding currency in denominations of 
50 franes and above, and to issue new cur- 
reney in exchange. As a result, the Govern- 
ment obtained a line on the ownership of 
$24,000,000,000 in French money. This ex- 
change followed earlier orders requiring 
Frenchmen to register their holdings in for- 
and domestic securities. U.S. and 
British treasury assistance in this census 
Was given. 

The Ministry realized a 50,000,000,000- 
frane profit ($1,000,000,000) on the ex- 
change order. Currency for that amount 
was not exchanged for new issues and be- 
came worthless. It is believed to have 
been held by black market operators and 
profiteers who feared disclosure of their 
activities. The exchange also resulted in 
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reducing the note issue from 536,000,000,- 
000 frances ($10,720,000,000) to 400,000,- 
000,000 franes ($8,000,000,000) . However, 
France still has to wrestle with the pros- 
pect of a budget deficit this year of 210,- 
000,000,000 frances, or $4,200,000,000, 
which will continue to add to inflation 
problems. 

Belgium adopted a severer course than 
France and a measure of success now is 
reported. Last year, the Belgian Govern- 
ment froze bank accounts, forcibly ex- 





rency circulation are lacking, but prices 
are rising at the rate of 10 per cent a month 
and are about 200 times as high at whole- 
sale as in the prewar period. 

Other countries that show currency 
and bank deposits up to fantastic heights 
are: Italy, 800 per cent; Denmark and 
Mexico, 300 per cent; Brazil, 200 per cent. 
Note circulation alone has climbed 390 
per cent in the Netherlands, 362 per cent 
in Turkey and 261 per cent in Portugal. 
Sweden, Switzerland and Argentina—all 
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50,000,000,000 FRANCS CAN’T BE WRONG 


French Finance Minister Pleven, awaiting his turn at bank for currency exchange, later found his 
Government realized a 50,000,000,000-franc profit on the nation-wide maneuver to crack down on 


black marketeers and war profiteers. 


changed currency, and limited the amount 
of cash individuals could hold. This cut the 
note circulation in half, from 100,000,000,- 
000 franes to 50,000,000,000 francs. 

In Greece, the same policy adopted in 
France and Belgium failed. The drachma 
becomes more worthless by the day. When 
Greece was liberated, drachmas in circula- 
tion had increased a millionfold above pre- 
war and were virtually without value. A 
new issue was produced at 150 drachmas to 
the dollar, but latest reports are that an 
American dollar still will buy 10,000 drach- 
mas on the black market. 

Ching’s plight is akin to that of 
Greece. Figures on the increase in cur- 


neutral in the war—have had less mone- 
tary inflation than either Great Britain or 
the United States. 

Chaotic monetary conditions throughout 
the world indicate trouble ahead when ex- 
perts will try to fix postwar currency values 
under the Bretton Woods agreements. 


Postwar taxes. You now can get an 
inkling of the trend in official thinking on 
postwar taxes. Businessmen and individu- 
als can expect these developments when 
Congress gets down to writing a postwar 
tax bill sometime in 1946: 

Tax structure is due for considerable 
overhauling, but officials continue to shy 
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away from proposals for radical changes 
suggested by various business groups, such 
as the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, the National Planning Association 
and the Twin Cities Tax Plan. 

Tax rates are to remain high compared 
with prewar levels. There will be substan- 
tial reductions from wartime rates, par- 
ticularly for corporations, but no return 
to the low prewar taxes. Government ex- 
penses will be too high for that. 

These trends have been indicated by 
Roy Blough, tax assistant to Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau, who has suggested 
recently that experts now are concerned 
more with changing the structure of the 
tax system than with lowering rates. Mr. 
Blough points to these probable changes: 

Excess-profits tax on corporations 
would be removed. There is no intention 
to continue this tax after war profits 
disappear. 

Business losses would be carried forward 





* —Harris & Ewing 
TAX SPECIALIST BLOUGH 


-.. first the structure, then the rates 


for five to six years, and deducted from 
taxable profits in good years. 

Carry-back of losses is not favored by 
the Treasury. This provision is likely to be 
repealed when the excess-profits tax is re- 
moved. 

Dividend payments are due for different 
tax treatment. Experts are impressed with 
the growing demand to abolish the tax 
that levies once on corporate earnings and 
again on individuals when these earnings 
are distributed. Experts have yet to agree, 
however, on the method of easing the tax 
on dividends. 

Small corporations are likely to get some 
postwar tax favors, but no favorable tax 
rates. One suggestion is to allow graduated 
credits on corporate earnings. The first 
$10,000 of income, for example, could be 
tax free; the next $10,000 could get a.75 
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In selecting Lieut. Andrew S. Rowan for the famous mission—which was to implement victory—to the Cuban patriot leader, Generat 
Calixto Garcia, at the outbreak of war in 1898, President McKinley chose the one best-qualified soldier for this well-nigh impossible task, 


lcctdd. tn Cla 


“— CARRY the message to Garcia”’ 
—to turn difficulty into success 
—has been the exhilarating expe- 
rience of many American business- 
men in their trade with Cuba and 
the whole wide world—through the 
use of the unique facilities and 
long overseas experience of The 
National City Bank of New York. 

Just as the language and social 
customs of a country like Cuba 
differ from ours, so do its laws, bus- 
iness practices and trade problems. 
The National City Bank op- 
erates a network of inter- 
American branches. These 
have direct access to the 
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latest facts and figures about ex- 
change, credit. markets and re- 
sources in the Caribbean and every 
other commercially important area. 

Along with these exclusive facil- 
ities, National City offers exporters 
and importers the benefit of 31 
years’ intimate acquaintance with 
the opportunities and requirements 
of overseas banking and trade. 

These advantages of the 
National City’s. World-Wide Bank- 
ing Organization are available to 
you. Officers at the Head 
Office or in any Branch will 
be glad to discuss your foreign 
trade program. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


e 65 Branches in Greater New York 


oSjed tn Wrld Wide PLianhtio, 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 

Buenos Aires 
Flores 

Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sado Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


CUBA 

Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 





ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
PERU 
Lima 
PHILIPPINE IS. 
Manila 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 
REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 
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HILDHOOD’S FIRES are 
make-believe. But how 
urgent is the need to pro- 
tect one’s home from tragic 
loss by the real thing. Today the increas- 
ing frequency of dwelling fires makes it 
imperative to take extra precautions and to 
secure the very best in insurance protection. 
Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy assures complete protection through 
standard policies, expert service of repre- 
sentatives within easy telephone reach, 
prompt sympathetic settlement of claims, 
without red tape. It also means extreme 
care in risk selection — which 
has resulted in return of over 
$93,000,000 in dividend savings 
to policyholders. Dividend sav- 
ings may enable you to buy 





The Policy Back of 
the Policy 


Our way of'doing business 
that makes your interests 
our first consideration. 


HELP SHORTEN THE WAR 


added protection or to re- 
duce the cost of your present 
coverage. 

In other types of insur- 
ance as well—automobile, burglary, plate 
glass, workmen’s compensation, or general 
liability, the policy back of the policy 
stands for substantial savings and prompt, 
personalized service. 

Send for our free “Household Inven- 
tory” booklet, and keep a record of 
everything you own. In case of fire, you 
will have an accurate list to give your 


insurance company. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsia 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. « Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 





per cent exemption; the third $10,000, 
50 per cent credit, and so on down to 
$100,000, after which no credit would be 


allowed. Corporate income subject to tax 
would pay uniform rates under this pro’ 


gram. 

Larger depreciation allowances are 
gaining in favor. The plan is to allow busi- 
ness firms to write off plant and equipment 
at a faster rate than is now permitted, 

In general, the tax program now being 
outlined by experts follows the pattern of 
the interim tax bill before Congress. This 
measure makes no change in wartime tax 
rates, but does allow companies to improve 
their cash positions by taking postwar ex. 
cess-profits tax refunds currently; by mak 
ing excess-profits tax refund bonds pays 
able next January 1; by paying carry-backs 
more promptly; by speeding up refunds 
due from amortization of war facilities’ ig 
a shorter period, and by raising the excess 
profits tax exemption from $10,000 te 
$25,000. 

Individuals, after the war, can expect 
lower rates in the upper surtax brackets 
and reductions for lower-income groups. 
Middle-bracket incomes can expect rela- 
tively smaller tax reductions. 


Alien refugees now in the United 
States are to get special tax attention from 
the Treasury. Rumors have been growing 
that wealthy refugees have been profitin 
handsomely from the recent rise in secus 
rity prices and are escaping taxes on thosé 


profits. Now Commissioner of Internalj 


Revenue Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., has di- 
rected his field offices to pay special at- 
tention to the problem. 


Taxing of refugees is complicated by the} 


fact that U.S. revenue laws exempt non- 
resident aliens, not engaged in a trade or 
business, from taxation on profits realized 
on transactions in securities or commodi- 
ties. Resident aliens, however, are sub- 
ject to the same taxes as U.S. citizens. 

Internal Revenue agents thus are di- 
rected to examine all refugee claims for 
exemption as nonresident aliens. Ordinar- 
ily a nonresident alien is one who is in the 
U.S. only for a very brief or a definitely 
limited time. It is likely that a number 
of refugees may not fall in this category. 

Meanwhile, the Treasury drive against 
U.S. wartime tax evaders continues. 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau disclosed 
that the discovery of tax deficiency of a 
Texas turkey buyer has prompted 50 farm- 
ers in the area to employ accountants to 
prepare amended income tax returns. 
Other farmers have appealed to deputy 
collectors for assistance in making amend- 
ed returns. 

Tax investigations indicated that turkey 
buyers and processors had been paying 
higher-than-ceiling prices for birds, but 
were failing to report these payments in 
their tax returns. Another tax case uncov- 
ered a Midwest syndicate engaged in gam- 
bling and black-market liquor operations. 
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A Better, Longer Life... Through Optical Science 


\ Today, science, using the 
methods made possible 
ieee by optical instruments, 


helps you live a longer, healthier and 
happier life. Today, your baby, if he 
is between one and two years of age, 
can expect to enjoy more than sixty 
years of life. In 1900, his life ex- 
pectancy would have been but 
forty-eight years. 

Of the many specialized branches 
of science which contribute so much 
to your life, bacteriology isamong the 
mostimportant. Itis the basis of mod- 
ern medicine and the controlling 


science in the production of pure 
foods. Its development was made pos- 
sible only through the use of the mi- 
croscope ... furthered by such far 
reaching developments as the quan- 
tity production of these instruments 
by Bausch & Lomb. 

In the creation, through chemistry, 
of modern lifesaving drugs, optical 
instruments of research and control 
are of vital importance. 

Better vision, too, which makes life 
more enjoyable and safer for mil- 
lions, is the result of the application 
of optical science to problems of eye- 


sight correction and conservation. 

Great as have been the achieve- 
ments to which optical science has 
contributed, greater things are yet to 
come, developments which will be 
paced by new and better optical in- 
struments from America’s leading 
optical institution . . . Bausch & 


Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 














Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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HE Airlines which criss-cross this nation with the 

world’s greatest aerial network have no notion that 
their job is near completion. Further, they plan a service 
to the individual traveler and shipper which will make 
yesterday’s air transportation seem primitive. Transport 
planes now a-building are actually years ahead in their 
appointments for passenger convenience and comfort, 
in cargo capacity, and in speed and range. 
Meanwhile, with their great fleet of planes getting back to 
something near pre-war strength, the Airlines are serving 
more and more people, carrying more cargo. They could 
not begin to carry all who want merely to ‘go places.” 
But there zs more opportunity than before, in regularly 
scheduled flights, for urgent travel, urgent cargo. 





The harder we work today at the business of war—in 
field and factory, office and home—the sooner anybody 


anywhere may walk up to an airlines ticket counter, ‘say’ 


where,” and be off on travels so far reaching, so fleet, so 
effortless —and so economical too —that we'll feel our- 
selves, as indeed we shall be, citizens of a new world! 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C: 


» » » 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines 
and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE WORLD §(N AER TRANSPORE 
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F There is a strong prospect that President Truman will approve the plan for 
speculation control now before him; that he will go along with advice he has. 

The plan, as we've outlined it before, calls for the following..... 

An increase to 24 or 36 months from present 6 months in the holding period 
before a short-term asset becomes a long-term asset, gain from the sale of which 
is taxed at a maximum of 25 per cent. This takes approval by Congress, however. 

A requirement for 100 per cent cash payment in purchase of all securities. 
Margin trading can be ended by the Federal Reserve Board under existing power. 

An insistence upon down payment of 35 per cent in cash on all resales of 
city real estate and of up to 50 per cent in resale of farm lands. Mr. Truman 
is told that he can take this step under the First War Powers Act. It may be 
stretching a point, but the planners say this can be done. 











Mr. Truman has assured interested parties that he will not act hurriedly; 
that he won't do anything that might upset normal trading or normal sales. 

Congress leaders, too, let it be known that they will have to be shown be- 
fore increasing holding period necessary to make a short-term gain a long-term 
gain. They cannot get around to the problem until autumn, at the earliest. 

Federal Reserve Board would go along on an end to margin trading. 

The official desire is to avoid a speculative spree in the period ahead, if 
that is possible. It is to prevent the kind of speculation that would tend to 
burn up the savings that can be basis of a prolonged postwar prosperity. 

We give you more on that phase of the situation in a report on page 13. 





A point to keep in mind about inflation control is this: 

None of the controls now proposed strikes at the heart of the problem. 

There still is going to be the hard fact of a huge oversupply of money. 
There still will be the fact of high industrial earnings that can be reflected 
in dividends. when the excess-profits tax is removed. There still is the fact of 
very large farm earnings that are guaranteed by U.S. for two postwar years. 

Price controls, speculation controls, can be used to slow transactions, 
to hold down explosive forces, to prevent a runaway situation. 

Official idea appears not to be to try to force a deflation. It's just to 
avoid a wild blowoff that could come if restraints are not applied. 











Shift from war to civilian production is to be more rapid in weeks just 
ahead; is to represent larger military cutbacks than had been indicated. 

On the basis of the present schedules of military demand..... 

A_$5,000,000,000 monthly rate of munitions output has been maintained. _ 

A $3,400,000,000 monthly rate, or lower, will be in effect by December. 

That is about a 30 per cent over-all cut. Most of the reduction will occur 
during July, August and September, with a tendency to level out later. 

Of course, this assumes that the Japanese war goes on through the year. 








Rate of cutbacks, again on that assumption, is scheduled as follows: 
Aircraft are to be cut back 38 per cent to an $850,000,000 monthiv “evel. 
That's a larger cut than earlier indicated. It may be increased furih , 7 new 
er) 
Written for the issue of July 6, 1945 Volume XIX—No. 1 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


cuts in the naval aircraft program, by experience in the Japanese war. 

Ship output is to be cut about 46 per cent from first quarter, 1945, to a 
level of $475,000,000 a month. That's for naval vessels, too. It means a big 
adjustment problem for shipbuilding centers, for the West Coast, the South. 

Ammunition is down for only a 4 per cent cut to $640,000,000 a month. 

That level is likely to be cut later in the year, releasing many materials. 
Guns and fire control are to be cut back 54 per cent to $120,000,000 level. 
Combat and motor vehicle production is down for a 49 per cent cut to level 

of $240,000,000 a month. That is a favorable omen for larger output of civilian 

trucks. It also suggests release of more facilities for automobile output. 

Communications and electronic equipment is to be cut about one fifth to a 
$265,000,000 monthly level. There should be some civilian radios in that. 

Miscellaneous equipment and supvlieS are to be cut about one fifth. 

That is the schedule as it stands now. Revisions are being made all the 
time and each revision usually involves some further downward adjustment in 
military requirements. Major decisions on cutbacks, however, have been made. 














It is obvious that the shift from military to civilian production is not 
all to be smooth; that there will be many irritations and troubles in the process. 

Steel will be short in some types, particularly sheets. 

Machine tools will be a problem for many producers. 

Leather, lumber, tin, some chemicals will be short. 

Yet, all in all, the next 3 months will see much progress in reconversion. 
If war runs into 1946, as it may, industry will be quite well set to meet the 
shock that will come when all war orders are canceled. 








There is this other point..... If industry is able to increase production 
rapidly, if industry proves capable of meeting the more urgent part of civilian 
demand for goods by early 1946, price-inflation pressures may ease somewhat. 

Congress is in a "show me" mood on inflation, anyway; is not at all ready 
to change the capital gains tax or to give more power to the Executive, unless 
very strongly convinced of the necessity. The tendency is to ask whether the 
actions proposed would tend to restrict business incentive, would tend to impose 
more of a damper on legitimate activity than merely to curb speculation. 

The Congress part of any new inflation-control program is likely to be 
carried out with a good deal of caution and of questioning. 





When it comes to general taxation policy..... 

Treasury is on the side of a general overhauling of the tax structure in 
postwar to remove some of the effect of the fact of inevitably high tax rates. 

There is to be stress on carry-forward of losses, on more allowance for 
depreciation of new investment in plant and equipment, on some relief for double 
taxation of corporation income. The idea is that something needs to be done to 
keep open some incentive to venturing in the face of high taxes. 

More attention is being paid to the idea of a graduated tax credit to the 
small corporations that are trying to get started. Need for revenue will be so 
great in postwar, however, that tax concessions are likely to be modest. 








Army is releasing 10,000 light trucks and 20,000 medium trucks to farmers. 
Woolen goods orders of the Army for third and fourth quarter are being 
reduced substantially so that men's overcoats and suits should be in much better 
Supply by the year end. Cotton goods, too, will tend to become more plentiful. 

Shoe supplies are going to be much improved by late 1945. Army orders’ are 
to be adjusted by the fourth quarter. One Army shoe is said to contain as much 
leather as four average civilian shoes. Cutbacks will be reflected quickly. 

Remaining 1945 months are to be a period of Supply building, a period of 
preparation for the final moves of the war, due in 1946 if not before. 
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‘COOLER and CLEANER 
PIPE SMOKING 


When conditions permit, cool, 
sweet-smoking Kirsten pipes will 
again be available at leading 
dealers everywhere. Right now, 
these fine pipes are all distrib- 
uted by the armed forces to 
Overseas service men. ren 









tifically designed, the Kirsten 
pre-cools each puff of 
smoke. Irritating tars and 
oils are condensed and /J) 
trapped in the big radia- / 
tor, leaving milder, 
sweeter smoke to enter , 
the mouth, throat and 
lungs. 
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When you 
are able to 
buy your 
Kirsten, you'll 
be glad you 
waited! 














N KIRSTEN PIPE CO. 
Don’t let up— Dept. 130 


Seattle 1, Wash. 








Buy War Bonds! 
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Behind Struggle 
To Gain Control 
Inside Argentina 


A strange situation is developing in 
Argentina. It is a situation where labor, 
landowners and members of commerce and 
industry all are joined in opposition to the 
present Argentine military Government. 
In the past, the landowners opposed the 
industrialists and businessmen. Labor usu- 
ally stood in the middle, trying to gain 
concessions wherever it could. 

The present situation arises from the 
fact that the military are inexperienced in 
handling civilian affairs, are unwilling to 
take advice from civilians, and are using 
apparently contradictory measures to gain 
the support of the various sectors of the 
Argentine people. 

To labor, Gen. Edelmiro Farrell’s Gov- 
ernment, through Vice President Juan 
Peron in his role as Secretary of Labor and 
Social Welfare, is holding out promises of 
social security, improved better 
housing and an increased voice in labor- 
management relations. Latest move in this 
campaign is a program to spend 4,000,- 
000.000 pesos ($1,000,000,000) over a pe- 
riod of 20 build new 
homes. Expressed in terms of the popula- 
tion of the United States, as compared 
with Argentina, that would mean a $10,- 
000,000,000 housing program for workers 
alone. 

But Argentine labor .is not satisfied by 
such promises, where the Govern- 
ment does grant wage increases or improve 
working conditions. The reason for this is 
that responsible labor leaders have been 
imprisoned without trial by the Govern- 
ment, and have been replaced by Govern- 
ment appointees who try to whip up labor 
support for the military. Also, labor has 
not forgotten Secretary Peron’s recent 
promise to back them in a strike against 
the meat-packing houses. Under pressure 
from the meat packers, many of these 
promises were not carried out. 

To landowners, the military, by higher 
prices and continued sales to foreign coun- 
tries, held out hopes that they would re- 
tain their former powerful position in Ar- 
gentine affairs to the exclusion of industry 
and commerce. Although, for the time be- 
ing, foreign purchases of agricultural goods 
are being maintained, the Government now 
is fixing grain prices to maintain Argen- 
tina’s competitive position, and, by its 
controls over meat packing, has caused 


wages, 


years to worker 


even 
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When peace dawns, there is a way to find a tranquillity of spirit more 
soul-satisfying than any other: on blue water, in your own treasured yacht 


or cruiser, made by Wheeler, in the Wheeler tradition of shipbuilding. 
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‘ ply vessel ready f af launching at 


spacious lounging decks and airy salons. Inquiri. di 
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can do so much for 
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loss of production and exports. Since land- 
owners feel they are losing their influence 
over the Government, they are anxious to 
see a change that would regain for them 
their former dominant position. 

To industry and commerce, the sharp 
reduction of imports into Argentina, due in 
part to Argentina’s foreign policy and the 
military rearmament program of Colonel] 
Peron, meant a more important position in 
the Argentine economy. Industrialists fore- 
saw the day when continued imports of 
foreign manufactured goods in order to as- 
sure a market for Argentine farm products 
would be ended, when Argentine produc- 
tion could fill a large part of the domestic 
demand. But now the military are ac- 
cused of fomenting dissatisfaction among 
laborers and of undue interference in busi- 
ness. Accordingly, Argentina’s growing 
middle class, and the industries that em- 
ploy it, are becoming increasingly active in 
opposition to the Government. 

The Argentine people as a whole are 
in a position similar to labor, business and 
landowners. The press makes few protests 
against the military, because of fear of 
imprisonment or of being shut down. In 
the schools, no independent criticism is 
allowed. On charges of being Communists, 
leaders of pro-Allied organizations have 
been imprisoned without the right of a 
hearing. Political opponents, if they wish 
to remain free, flee the country or go un- 
derground. As a result, opposition to Colo- 
nel Peron’s tactics is becoming more pro- 
nounced, is forcing the Government into a 
defensive position, which may lead it 
either to more repressive measures or to 
granting greater freedom to the Argentine 
people, including the often-promised right 
to hold a free election. 

A sudden shift in this country’s ap- 
proach to Argentina may be a factor in 
bringing the Argentine matter to a head. 
In recent months, this country went along 
with the other Hemisphere nations in rec- 
ognizing Argentina and in inviting her to 
the San Francisco Conference. 

But now this country is shifting posi- 
tion. In Buenos Aires, Ambassador Spruille 
Braden said that Argentina had been rec- 
ognized not because we liked its Govern- 
ment, but because of war necessity. Now. 
Assistant Secretary of State William L. 
Clayton has revealed that 104 Axis firms 
or agents continue to operate in Argentina, 
unmolested by the Government, despite 
its recent promises to end Axis influence 
A further change in the U.S. approach tc 
Argentina may come about with the im- 
pending shift in State Depariment person- 
nel handling inter-American affairs after 
the new Secretary takes office. 

This changed U.S. attitude, which may 
influence the position taken by other Hem- 
isphere nations, may be the key to the all 
out struggle for control of Argentina that 
seems to have begun between the presen! 
Government on one side and the Argentine 
people on the other side. 
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The first medal 
award ever made 
to an American 
Champagne was 
awarded to Great 
Western at the 
Paris International 
Exposition of 1867 

. the first of six 
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HY, you may well ask, has 
Brindley’s Mixture become 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 

Brief letters of com- 
invited. Those 
those 


Epitror’s Note: 
ment and suggestions are 
not intended for publication, 
with which writers desire to have only 
should be so marked. 


and 
initials used, 


Opposing Peacetime Conscription 


Sir:—The answers to your current 
“Question of the Week” on peacetime 
military training (see page 34) are all 


very interesting, but none recognized the 
point which I believe should be carefully 
considered. 

That is: How long will it take to build 
a war machine, and how does this com- 
pare with the time required to make sol- 
diers of men with no military training? 

We cannot expect to maintain the enor- 
mous war machine we now have after this 
war is over. This would be too costly and 
the equipment would become antiquated. 
If another war is declared it will take 18 
months to two years to convert our fac- 
tories. During this period we will have 
ample time to train men to be good fight- 
ers. 

My argument is that compulsory mili- 
tary training will not solve the problem 
because we would not have the mass of 
equipment ready for a large army on short 
notice. A small standing army with equip- 
ment that is constantly improved, plus a 
complete plan for industrial conversion 
as well as a draft similar to the present 


one, is the answer, I believe. 


Plainfield, N. J. J. H. Miter. 

Sir:—Inasmuch as you are publishing 
the opinions of various people on the sub- 
ject of peacetime military conscription, 
perhaps you may be interested in the 
opinion of a mother who is vitally con- 
cerned..I am wondering if it has ever oc- 
curred to our Army and Navy experts and 
others that the parents of the boys who 
may have to take this training might like 
to have some say in the matter. 

Germany and Japan are shining ex- 
amples of what happens when large ar- 
mies are built up and military elements 
glorified. Even in a democracy, there will 
always be commanders who will wish to 
try out green troops. Most of our high- 
ranking officers have lived whole _life- 
times just for this moment of war. Nat- 
urally, they are not excited about return- 
ing to peacetime obscurity with its demo- 
tion in rank, 

Last, but not least, if it takes only a 
few months to train an 18-year-old boy 
for combat duty during wartime, why does 
such training necessitate a year during 
peacetime? 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Strong, steady light from 
your flashlight is assured 
with General rechargeable 
flashlight storage battery. 
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giving service equal totwo 
ordinary size ‘“‘D”’ dry cells. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 118 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 13, 1945, for the 
second quarter of the year 1945, equal 
to 2% of its >ar value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capita! Stock of 
this Company by check on July 16, 
1945, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on June 29, 1945. 


The Transfer Books will not be closed. 
E. J. Beckett, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend 


of twenty cents per share payable on 
July 16, 1945 to shareholders on record 
as of June 30, 1945. 

E. E. CRABB, President 
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An*80,000,000 Dividend 


to stimulate business and create jobs 
in New York State 











At a time when plans for business expansion are being made, 


New York State — under its new Experience Rating System— 


distributes a tax credit of approximately $80,000,000 — nearly 


half the amount of all other business taxes levied by the State 


HIS year, under New York 
State’s new Experience Rat- 

ing System, businesses in the State 
are being awarded tax credits 
amounting to about $80,000,000. 
These tax credits—approximate- 
ly half of the total amount of all 
other business taxes levied by the 
State — will 
naturally be 
applied by 
many busi- 
nesses to the 





creation of 


Tax credits equal 
46 business taxes 


postwar jobs, 


At the same time, unemploy- 
ment benefits to labor have been 
increased.That’s because New York 
State’s Experience Rating Plan 
embodies fundamental principles 
of sound insurance financing. It 
seeks to stabilize employment. It 
aims to encourage business expan- 
sion by reducing taxes in accor- 
dance with the individual em- 
ployer’s experience in providing 
steady jobs. And it sets up a re- 
serve fund as a cushion in order 
to protect labor. 

This legislation is part of New 


York State’s program to promote 
business expansion and employ- 
ment. It was adopted after a long 
and careful study of all the fac- 
tors involved, plus the record of 
other states with Experience Rat- 
ing Plans. It is designed primarily 
to make unemployment insurance 
employment insurance in a pros- 
perous postwar New York. 
Businessmen who wish further 
particulars regarding this tax- 
credit plan may write: Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Room 464, 
112 State St., Albany 7, New York. 


New York Means Business 














Speed-up in Army Cutbacks . . . New Lending Role 
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For Export-Import Bank? . . . Continued Aid to Russia 


President Truman’s trip to Europe to 
meet with Britain’s Churchill and 
Russia’s Stalin is likely to be an ex- 
tended one that will keep the Presi- 
dent outside of the country for several 
weeks. There are a number of things 
that Mr. Truman intends to take care 
of when abroad. 


xk k 


It will not be surprising if the Chinese 
themselves open a port into China, 
thereby relieving U.S. forces of that 
task, which must be accomplished be- 
fore large-scale shipments of supplies 
can go into China. 


xk & 


Gen. George Patton, despite contrary 
reports, is not now in line for a com- 
mand that will take him into Japan 
with the invasion. There is little room 
in Japan for fast-moving tank op- 
erations, because most of the nation 
is mountainous. Real need is for ways 
and means of digging the Japanese 
out of holes in the ground. 


x * * 


Gas has been considered, but rejected, 
as a weapon for use in the Japanese 
war. Gas would be effective in forcing 
the Japanese out of their caves. 


xk tk 


Army’s Gen. Brehon B. Somervell is 
insisting upon a cautious policy in 
cutting back military production, but 
now has agreed to cuts that will per- 
mit a sharp downward adjustment in 
war industry during the months just 
ahead. Cutbacks are on a scale larger 
than they appear to be on the surface. 


x* 


Chester Bowles seriously has consid- 
ered resigning as Price Administrator 
and may yet step out, although Con- 
gress is a little kinder to OPA than 
it indicated that it might be. 


ok «®t 


Clinton Anderson, new Secretary of 
Agriculture and War Food Adminis- 
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trator, carried word to Mr. Bowles 
that Congress would permit OPA to 
keep all of its powers over food if only 
OPA would agree to let the War Food 
Administrator pass judgment on price 
policy related to food products. Mr. 
Bowles was not ready to go along 
with that idea, however. 


xk * 


Wayne Taylor’s Export-Import Bank 
is being asked to take over from 
Lend-Lease the loan arrangements 
made under Section 3-C of the Lend- 
Lease Act. This one move would use 
up about $900,000,000 of the new 
lending power that the Export-Import 
Bank is seeking from Congress. 


xk 


Russia is down for about $1,000,000,- 
000 worth of Lend-Lease in the year 
that begins July 1. She never has been 
off the Lend-Lease rolls, although at 
one time after German war ended an 
order went out calling on ships head- 
ing for Russia with Lend-Lease ma- 
terials to turn around. This order was 
quickly countermanded and Lend- 
Lease has been flowing steadily, al- 
though at a diminished rate. 


Wk of 


Henry Morgenthau, Treasury Secre- 
tary, is prepared to argue strongly 
that Canada should bring its dollar 
back to par with the U.S. dollar when 
it comes time to stabilize currencies 
under the Bretton Woods plan. The 
Canadian dollar now is about 10 per 
cent cheaper than the U.S. dollar, 
which gives Canada an advantage in 
exports and encourages moving of 
branch plants to that country from 
Us. 


x kk 


Arthur Flemming is to stay on as Re- 
publican member of the Civil Service 
Commission. President Truman has 
shown a friendly attitude toward the 
Civil Service administration and does 
not intend to throw it open to parti- 
san use. 






Odds continue against any large-scale 
allotment of scarce foodstuffs to Her- 
bert Lehman’s UNRRA. This agency 
for relief of populations in formerly 
occupied countries is getting only 
about half of the food allotment that 
it thought had been agreed it was to 
get and, of that half, almost none is in 
scarce items such as meats, sugar, fats 
and dried eggs, which are in greatest 
need. Relief during 1946 is to consist 
largely of grains. 





xk & 


















Harold Ickes’s prospect of remaining 
for a time as Secretary of the Interior 
is improved because of the court pro- 
ceedings to determine ownership of oil 
to be found under tidewater prop- 
erty. To force him out now might 
make it appear that he was being sac- 
rificed because of his interest in pre- 
serving that oil for the Government, 


x * * 


One more complete reshuffle is td 
occur in the State Department undef 
the new Secretary, with Will Clayton 
likely to be the one Assistant Secre-# 
tary who will remain. Joseph Grew, § 
Under Secretary of State, may be 
asked to stay on, at least for a time. 


xk k 





A reorganization of the State Depart- 
ment, which now impends, is likely 
to involve incorporation of many of 
the functions of the Foreign Economic 
Administration into the old-line De-) 
partment. President Truman intends 
to ask Congress for authority to build 
up the Department of State into @ 
major operating agency as well as an 
agency for shaping foreign policy. 










xk & 





Robert Nathan, Deputy Reconversion 
Director, and Edward Prichard, ge 
eral counsel in the Office of Recon 
version, are authors of the plan for 
providing a check to speculation iff 
real estate and in securities that now 
is being put up to President Trumat 
for approval. 
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